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Tincture of 4-nitro-anhydro-hydroxy- 
Abbott f 


mercury-orthocresol, 


Since Lister, Medicine has recognized the threat of pathogenic 
bacteria and has been on guard with the antiseptics. Selec- 
tion of the proper agent, however, has not always been easy. 
Now, as the result of an impartial study made by two inde- 
pendent investigators, this choice has been greatly simplified. 
Of the fifteen commonly used antiseptics tested, Tincture Meta- 
phen was clearly indicated to be the most effective.* On the 
oral mucosa, Tincture Metaphen 1:200 was found to reduce 
bacterial count 95 to 100° within five minutes; to have a two- 
hour duration of action; and to cause only slight irritation in 
some cases, none in the others. Tincture Metaphen does not 
affect surgical instruments or rubber goods and is relatively 
stable when exposed to air under ordinary conditions of 
use. Tincture Metaphen is obtainable through prescription 
pharmacies everywhere in l-ounce, 4-ounce, 16-ounce and 
|-gallon bottles. Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. 


‘Meyer, E., and Arnold, L. (1938), Amer. J. Digest. Dis., 5:418 
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SERVE THE COFFEE THAT MAKES FRIENDS! 


SEXTON Sherman BLEND 


What makes one coffee so much more delicious, so much more 
satisfying than another, is the ability of the sponsor of the 
one to blend and roast coffee to perfection. That is an art 
which only time and skill develops. For more than 57 years, 
John Sexton & Company have spe- 
cialized in supplying coffee to those 
who must feed and please many peo- 
ple every day. Today, Sexton Sher- 
man Blend Coffee represents the su- 
preme achievement in this long history 
of coffee experience. 


QUALITY FOODS 


SEXTON FINE QUALITY FOODS 
FOR RESTRICTED DIETS 


ALL packed without sugar or seasoning. FRUITS packed 
in the NATURAL JUICE of the FRUIT. 


Analyses On Every Can 
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“SEE YOUR DOCTOR?’ reproduced below is Number 171 


of a series of full-page advertisements published by Parke, Davis & Co. 


in the interest of the medical profession. This ‘See Your Doctor’’ cam- 


poign has been running in The Saturday Evening Post and other leading 


magazines for thirteen years. 


The man who nearly died... from a few kind words 


EYOND THAT DOOR lies a very sick man. 
True, his doctor says he is going to pull 
through. But he has come mighty close to 
paying a tragic price for a few words of free 
advice from a well-meaning friend. 


When he complained of a nagging pain 
in his abdomen, his friend said: “You've 
probably eaten hing that’s poisoned 
you. Here’s what J’d do...” 


So he promptly followed his friend’s sug- 
gestion and took a cathartic. And in a mat- 
ter of hours he was being rushed by ambu- 
lance to the hospital .. . with a ruptured 
appendix. 


His friend, of course, had acted from the 
kindest of motives. But he didn’t know that 
an abdominal pain might mean acute ap- 
pendicitis, in which case a cathartic should 
never be taken. 


Unfortunately, appendicitis is only one 
of many illnesses where amateur medical 
advice can result in tragedy. Yet, human 
nature being what it is, many people just 
can’t resist the temptation to offer advice 
when a friend is sick. 


Intelligent medical treatment depends 
upon various factors which only a physician 
is qualified to evaluate. When something 


seems wrong with you, it is the part of wis- 
dom to observe this common-sense rule: 
Take a friend's advice about buying a radio, 
a car, or even a home if you wish; but don’t 
let him advise you about your health. 
Don't let a friend who means well tell you 
how to get well. To get well, and keep well, 
the man to see is your physician. 
Copyright, 19441, Parke, Davis € Co. 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


Seventy-five years of service to 
medicine and pharmacy 


SEE YOUR DOCTOR 
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COAGULANT 
AV rapipty effective parenteral hemostatic 


widely used clinically to control capillary 
_ and venous bleedings. Literature on request. 
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THE HOSPITAL BUYER 
can 
SERVE TWO MASTERS! 


N surgical blades, the insistent require- 
| ments of the most exacting surgeon 
need not conflict with budget limitations. 
Crescent blades are sharper, more 
rigid, and better balanced—by virtue 
of their longer beveled cutting edge on 
a heavier body, in which one-third more 
steel is evenly distributed without thin- - 
ning down from the back. 
Crescent blades are more eco- 
ynical—depending on the quantity 
ordered, they cost up to 30 per cent less. 
Your surgical staff and your board of 
management will both join in approving 
the specification of Crescent blades, 
which readily fit all standard handles. 
Call your surgical dealer... or write to 


CRESCENT SURGICAL SALES CO., Inc., New York 


CRESCENT 


SURGICAL BLADES 


« « ADVERTISERS’ INDEX » » 


Abbott Laboratories inside front cover Lilly and Company, Eli back cover 
American Hospital Supply Corporation...................... 33 Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 37 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 33 Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc 43 
Chatham Pharmaceuticals, Inc 3 Northwest Institute of Medical Technology, Inc....... 6 
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Hynson, Westcott and Dunning, Ine.........................-. 47 Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc 5 
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NEW ESTROGENIC SUBSTANCE 
EFFECTIVE ORALLY 


HOW SUPPLIED 


Tablets, 0.1 mg., 0.5 mg. and 
1 mg,., in bottles of 50, 250 and 
1000. 


Suppositories, 0.1 mg. and 0.5 
mg., in boxes of 5 supposi- 
tories. 


Ampules (Stilbestrol in Oil), 
0.5 mg. inl cc., and 1 mg. in 
1 cc., each in boxes of 5, 25 
and 100 ampules. 


WINTHROP 


(DIETHYLSTILBESTROL*) 


The new synthetic estrogen, Stilbestrol, now 
made generally available for the first time, 
has proved effective when given by mouth 
as well as by injection. A long awaited ad- 
vancement is thus realized in an important 
field of hormone therapy. Moreover, Stil- 
bestrol is much more economical to use than 
synthetic natural estrogens or extracts from 
animal sources. 


INDICATIONS: Stilbestrol is indicated wherever an 
estrogenic effect is desired. It has been found of far- 
ticular value in relieving the symptoms of the meno- 
pause, in senile vaginitis, and in gonorrheal vaginitis 
in children. It will relieve or prevent painful engorge- 
ment of the breasts during suppression of lactation. 


Doctor: Write for a copy of Winthrop's booklet giving the 
essential details regarding this new therapeutic agent: 
Chemical and pharmacologic data, review of clinical reports, 
discussion of contraindications, side effects, methods of adminis- 
tration and dosage table. 


*The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical 
Association has recently adopted the name “Diethylstilbestrol”’ as the 
common nonproprietary designation. 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. ye 


Pharmaceuticals of merit for the physician 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER, 1941 


WINDSOR, ONT. 


819aM 


Northwest Institute of 
Medical Technology, Inc. 
Its Aims and Purposes 

(No. 90 of a series) 


Considering the multiplicity of details in- 
volved in correct clinical laboratory tech- 
nique it is apparent that ready access to 
reference books covering these details is of 
utmost necessity. The texts (three volumes) 
in use at Northwest Institute are the result 
of years of careful compilation and cover all 
phases of clinical laboratory technique. They 
are used in conjunction with other well 
known works on these subjects. Another 
example of the careful planning which con- 
stitutes the Institute’s course in clinical lab- 
oratory technique. 
Catalog explaining in de- 
tail will be an important 
addition to your office 
file and will be gladly 
mailed on request. 


3419 E. Lake St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“This is the ORIGINAL 
Bahy Beads Identification” 


The mother’s surname is spelled with letter beads 
onto a blue-bead necklace or bracelet which is 
tied and sealed on baby at birth. It is secure, 
attractive, sanitary, simple, and meets all identi- 
fication requirements, including multiple births 
and duplicate (mother and baby). Made in 
U. S. A. Price is moderate. 


Sample Sent on Request 


DEKNATEL 


QUEENS VILLAGE (L, I.), NEW YORK 


LET US QUOTE ON 
YOUR _ Use the coupon below, or, 


write us a letter or postal card " 
concerning your accumulation. 
6 No quantity too large or small. * ” 
We pay top prices—trans- 
portation included—promplly. 
Rated in Dun & Bradstreet. 
F 
or names of the country’s 
best hospitals that have been x x 
selling to us for nearly a 
quarter of a century see 
our previous ads in this * Use E-Z AND ZATEX Safety . 
magazine. Patches for Repairing All 
* 
Rubber Goods 
+ Hundreds of hospitals are now using E-Z and 
Zatex Safety Patches to make their rubber 
x last These neat, strong repairs 
. = will cut your replacement expense 50% or more 
_ Fill, Clip, i oe —and at the same time you help save rubber 
*x for National Defense. Order some from your * 
eal MATERIALS -Z PATC ‘or punctures and tears in aci 
Kenilworth, N. J. cured rubber gloves. 
Without obligation to us, please send your offer ZATEX PATCHES No. 1 for punctures and 
for ...............-.-.-. Ibs. of used X-ray films. ~~ «tears in Latex gloves and sundries. x 
N. ZATEX PATCHES No. 2 for punctures and 
nae | * @ SAMPLES FREE to Hospital Superintendents * 
Pe and Supervisors on request. 
* THE PATCH COMPANY * 
x 


HELP CONSERVE RUBBER 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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AUTOMATIC DRAINAGE 
AND ASPIRATING APPARATUS 


Fritz's Automatic Drainage and Aspirating Apparatus is the newest devel- 
opment in continuous surgical suction drainage. It is positive in action, safe, 
silent and portable. It creates both positive and negative pressure. Irrigation 
bottle is attached to apparatus. There is also a double hook adjustable rod 
attachment to accommodate equipment or containers for intravenous 
injections. 


Catalog No. 4115 


38-04 WOODSIDE AVE. 


NOVEMBER, 1941 


J. SKLAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


This new apparatus is advocat- 
ed for Removal of Intestinal 
Obstruction — Pre - operatively 
and Post-operatively—Relief of 
Post-operative Distention and 
Vomiting—Gastric Lavage—Ir- 
rigation of Empyema Cavities 
—also an Important Adjunct in 
Treatment of Duodenal and In- 
testinal Fistulas and Suprapubic 
Drainage of Bladder. The only 
thing necessary to keep the ap- 
paratus in continuous operation 
is to reverse the frame holding 
the bottles one half turn when 
top bottle is empty. 


The standard Levin or other 
type catheters or duodenai 
tubes may be used with the 
Fritz's Automatic Drainage and 
Aspirating Apparatus. 


Send for illustrated 
descriptive folder. 


Compl ith Irrigati 
PRICE witout comer "O4.50 
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TESTED INTRAVENOUS SOLUTIONS 


Proven safe by every known test — physiological, chemical, bacteriological—by 
a biological laboratory testing staff completely divorced from production. 


emergency 
rocedures 


Assuring safer administration—no gadgets to wash, sterilize, 
assemble. Just plug-in your injection tubing. 


hazards 


CUTTER Laboratories 


BERKELEY - CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
Seattle - Los Angeles - New Orleans - Ft. Worth - San Antonio - Denver 
One of America’s oldest 
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laboratories. 
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Hospital Topics 


Friendly Hospital qournal 


Distributed monthly to every hospital, sanatorium, and 
allied institution in the United States and dependencies 


They are debating about how large the 
population of the U. S. will be in the year 
1980. Mr. Guy Burch of the Population 
Reference Bureau was alarmed because Pro- 
fessor Zimmerman advocates four children 
to a family. He feels that would be too large 
a population for this country—it would likely 
be 153,000,000 at that date. 

It does not seem reasonable to assume that 
this tremendous land cannot support that and 
a larger population, but it is the social order 
we build up here rather than the number of 
people, that will affect our well-being. 


In Chicago they are finding that hot 
dogs are helping them in the campaign 
against syphilis. The Board of Health 
is serving hot dogs to colored people 
who come in to take a Wassermann test. 


Everyone is familiar with the way the 
Miami publicity people tootle up their town 
by releasing to the newspapers pictures of 
shapely young ladies in abbreviated bathing 
suits. Dr. Morris Fishbein suggested to them 
that some publicity on the hospitals might do 
more to attract winter visitors who thus would 
learn that they could get adequate care, should 
they become sick. 


Almost forgotten by the intensity and 
immensity of the war news are the medical 
missionaries in the wilds of Africa—the 
land where Stanley met Livingstone. And 
still these men and women are going ahead, 
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doing their job, substituting medical sci- 
ence for the witchcraft of the black medi- 
cine men. 

An interesting note from Yakusu is the 
local practice of obstetrics. When the 
labor pains last more than 24 hours, the 
relatives gather around and beat the lady 
black and blue to speed delivery. 


The medical department of the flying corps 
had a lot of ideas on the physiology of peo- 
ple up in the air and coming down. Two 
real scientists have set out to get the facts, 
and when you read that Dr. A. C. Ivy of 
Northwestern and Dr. A. J. Carlson of Chi- 
cago are the scientists, you know they will 
get somewhere. 

Their “guinea pig” is a parachute jumper 
who leaps from terrific heights, carrying with 
him recording instruments and apparatus. 


We hear a lot about different schools of 
art these days and some of the “isms” are 
enough to cause sane people mental in- 
digestion. But there is a school which is 
not often mentioned in the art reviews, 
although it calls for the most exacting kind 
of work—the clearest-cut technic and the 
most definite knowledge. 

It is medical illustrating. There are sev- 
eral excellent exponents of this type of art 
in the country today—men who do nothing 
else, and, like Tom Jones in Chicago, 
qualify as teachers of anatomy; hard-work- 
ing, untiring experts with pen, pencil or 
brush like Shepard who works at Rush. 
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The founder of this school of art in 
America was the late Max Broedel, who 
established the first department of its kind 
at Johns Hopkins, and was associated with 


Osler, Welch, Halstead and Kelly. 


At 71 he laid down his pencil and 
brushes. 
e e 


Newspaper pictures of American soldiers in 
Iceland show the interesting new winter uni- 
forms the boys are wearing. These were de- 
veloped from some experiments in clothing 
made during the Byrd Antarctic expeditions 
by Dr. Siple. 


This is a great day and age for polls in- 
vestigating public opinion on anything and 
everything. A recent poll was conducted to 
find out why young men become doctors. It is 
interesting to note that of 100 young medicos 
questioned, 24 gave admiration of the 
family doctor as influencing them in taking 
up medicine. So here the good old family 
doctor seems to be continuing his work by 
not only healing the ills and aches of his pa- 
tients but encouraging suitable young men 
to follow his footsteps. Long may he practice! 


Many young ladies now interested in taking 
up nursing as a vocation might do well to 
write to the Bellman Publishing Co. of Boston, 
sending fifty cents for a monograph on nursing 
by Cecilia L. Schulz. This gives a factual 
outline of the history, requirements, profes- 
sional education, and analysis of opportunities. 


All these nice boys from bench and 
desk who have been practicing at war 
down in Louisiana got a taste of the dis- 
comforts of soldier life this summer. They 
got used to the exercise and the drill and 
sleeping in pup tents. They were afraid 
of snake bite, but it was the insects that 
really troubled them. 

Chiggers and red bugs bit lumps out of 
them and interfered with operations of 
the Second Army in the swamp country. 
At one time they had 200 boys in the post 
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hospital being treated for infected insect 
bites. The medical corps tried to cope 
with it with sulphur and some other treat- 
ments. 

History doesn’t tell much about the 
chigger bites, but imagine what they meant 
to the men Andy Jackson led to New Or- 
leans from Tennessee, and also imagine the 
effect of the bites on the English soldiers 
landed in the bayou country. 


Like typhoid, it has been found that polio 
can be carried around and people infected 
by “carriers” who seem to be unaffected by 
the disease. One little girl carrier was found 
running a lemonade stand. She infected four 
other children. 

e e 


They say that the medical examination for 
military service is stricter today than the ex- 
aminations for insurance. 


Queer are the reasons for which they 
are rejecting men for army service now. 
One husky individual was a mountain 
guide on Mt. Hood, which peak he 
climbed as many as seventeen times each 
summer. He was rejected as being 
physically unfit. 


We have heard of ladies who wanted the 
cosmetic surgeon to do something for their 
faces, to make them more beautiful. But 
here’s a new one. A Polish aviator asked 
the doctors to cut a piece off his nose be- 
cause it was too long to fit comfortably into 
his oxygen mask. 


There is a definite reaction against the 
so-called “pressure” groups who are trying 
to meet the scarcity of nurses by lowering 
standards of nursing education—and the 
reaction is rightly so. It has taken years 
to build nursing up to the high profes- 
sional standing it enjoys today, and passing 
political events should not be aliowed to 
undo much of what has been accomplished. 
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John Latcham 


(SEE FRONT COVER) 


HE business management of the U. of Colorado school of medicine and hospitals 
rests on the shoulders of John F. Latcham. He’s otherwise known to you as the 
executive secretary and treasurer of the Mid-West Hospital association, editor of the 
hospital section of Rocky Mountain Medical Journal. You've seen his name a number 
of times the past two or three years, appended to articles appearing in various profes- 


sional magazines. 


In querying his personal opinion on current conditions, youll find that Mr. 
Latcham feels strongly on the subject of proper personnel management, points out 
that only recently have hospitals realized sufficiently that they are large business 
organizations, and must compete with private industry for employees and materials. 
It’s one of his ambitions, he says, to follow the leadership of Mr. James A. Hamilton 
in the trend to organize, train and pay employees as is done by so-called “Big 
Business.” 

In coming to his present post at the university, Mr. Latcham succeeded Mr. William 
S. McNary, when that administrator left to take over the task of organizing the Blue 
Cross Hospital Plan for Colorado. Mr. Latcham was born in Denver (July 12, 1910). 
and, in serving the hospitals of the University of Colorado, serves his alma mater. He 
was graduated in 1932, with a degree of B.B.A. He wore the pins of Chi Psi, national 


social fraternity, and Delta Sigma Pi, honorary business fraternity. 


Mr. Latcham’s previous business career was in the field of large business corpora- 
tions, as an accountant for the Texas Oil Company, and as a salesman and buyer of 
wholesale groceries. A firm believer in specialized education for the hospital supt., 
this executive has put his theories to practice, completing the graduate course on 
personnel management given by the U. of Colorado in 1940, and attending, of course, 
the Mid-West institute his home state association helped to foster this past year. 


Right now, he reports himself as more than busy, organizing the program for the 
association convention to be held early next spring. That’s one task for overtime 
hours, and another is keeping in close contact with markets, and “attempting to under- 


stand priorities.” A further official duty on the Latcham calendar is service as 


secretary for the Denver Hospital Council. 

In the “hobby line,” this young executive is equally intrigued by golfing, hunting, 
fishing and skiing, but explains he’s not a professional at any—just a “jack of all 
hobbies,” provided they’re on the athletic side. Bearing out that statement re: pro- 
fessionalism, he broke a leg skiing last winter. Mr. Latcham was married in 1932, 


and has a son seven and a girl four years old. 
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HOSPITAL 
INTERNACIONAL 


T° the history books, the Island of Haiti 

has contributed some turbulent chapters. 
The pages teem with the exploits of L’Ouver- 
ture and Christophe, the swift succession of 
monarchs, secret sovereignty of Voodoo, and 
all the deeds of dark intrigue and high con- 
quest that have rocked this little island of the 
West Indies. 

Santo Domingo, the eastern republic, is, as 
you know, the “Cradle of the Western World.” 
Here Columbus founded the oldest capital in 
all America: Santo Domingo City, now known 
as Ciudad Trujillo. Here the first stone church 
was built, the first university founded, the 
first fortress raised and the first hospital* 
erected, in the New World. Here Balboa, 
Cortez, Pizarro dreamed their dreams of con- 
quest, and Ponce de Leon set out on that 
ancient search which, failing in Florida, con- 
tinues today in the modern laboratory test 
tube. 

Speaking of Science and its test tubes, in 
the modern city of Trujillo (built after Santo 
Domingo was partly demolished by a cyclone 
in 1930) there is a hospital which is now a 
charter member of the new Inter-American 
Hospital association, founded at the September 


“San Nicolas church and hospital, established 1502-1508. 
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LEFT—‘‘Weighing in’ at the baby clinic, the only 
one in the Republic. UPPER CENTER—Some stu- 
dent nurses learn bed-making, with a portrait of 
Florence Nightingale for inspiration. RIGHT—This 
shy young lady consented to pose in the children’s 
ward. LOWER CENTER—Many times patients come 
130 miles away. from a typical village like this. 


convention of the A.H.A. This hospital is the 
only subscribing member of the A.H.A. in the 
Republic, receiving its membership certificate 
only a year ago. 

Hospital Internacional, the Republic’s larg- 
est private hospital, is just 20 years old, a 
joint enterprise fostered by the Methodist, 
Presbyterian and United Brethren churches. 
The project embraces the social and educa- 
tional fields too, and includes operation of a 
flourishing book store which did a $16,000 
cash business last year. But its main efforts 
center around the hospital. Head of the Board 
for Christian Work, and administrator of that 
institution is the Rev. Barney N. Morgan, D.D. 

The Dominican Republic of today has a 
territorial surface of some 19,332 square miles, 
and any point may be reached within four 
hours from the capital. Travel to Trujillo 
City comes over three main highways. To 
reach the Hospital Internacional, therefore, 
patients come by auto, bus and plane. Some 
have ridden 15 miles by burro to get to a main 
town and its transportation facilities. 

Established first as a clinic in 1921, with 
two nurses from Chicago’s Wesley Memorial 
hospital ministering to the children of the 
poor, the medical station gradually gained the 
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An exterior view of this 76-bed general hospital, largest private institution in the Republic. 


confidence of the natives, and today it is a 
busy 75-bed hospital offering obstetrical, sur- 
gical, general medical, x-ray and laboratory 
facilities. During the past year, there has been 
a 12% increase in the number of patients 
treated, making an annual total of almost 
18,000. And whereas once upon a time Hos- 
pital Internacional was a medical mecca for 
the servant class, today it ministers to citizens 
from all the social groups. 

Chief among its services is a nurses’ train- 
ing school, the first and, at present, one of two 
in the Republic. (The other was established 
by the Dominican Red Cross about five years 
ago.) There are nine graduates on the nurs- 
ing staff, all Dominicans but the supt., who is 
a Britisher. Classes for 20 to 25 students are 
continually in training, and by now a total of 
51 have graduated, many of them to positions 
of responsibility in other institutions. 

As an indicative cross-section, this year’s 
class of “probies” includes girls of Dominican, 
Spanish, Colombian and Finnish nationalities. 
One of them flew from Colombia to enter her 
registration. A recent influx of European 
refugees has added considerably to the burden 
of work done by the hospital and social center. 

There are six doctors on the staff. all Do- 
minicans, all graduates of the University of 
Santo Domingo, which is, as previously noted, 
the oldest in the Western World, and several 
have had additional medical work in Paris or 
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the U.S. One staff member has the distinction 
of being the only Dominican doctor with a 
degree in tropical medicine from the School 
of Tropical Medicine, San Juan, P. R. 

In the early days, the baby clinic fed the 
children brought to its doors, but today, this 
procedure has been modified to a training and 
educational program. In 1933, a pre-natal 
clinic was inaugurated too, and every Thurs- 
day sees some 70 patients present for exami- 
nation and instruction. 

The maternity department has a_ ten-bed 
ward and several private accommodations, 
and takes care of about 25 mothers a month. 
The hospital makes a flat rate of $15 for 10 
days’ hospitalization in the ward. The pre- 
natal clinic charges 10 cents a visit. After 
some experimentation, the hospital has evolved 
a payment plan for the latter by which, instead 
of actual cash transaction each visit, the ac- 
count is kept in a “bank book.” 

Hospital Internacional has six private 
rooms, 1] semi-private ones in one, two, three 
and four-bed wards. While the major part of 
the work is done for charity, an attempt is 
made to secure $1 a day from ward patients, 
while in private rooms, the regular charge is 
up to $6. 

Still standing in this picturesque town is the 
tree to which Columbus is reputed to have tied 
his ships, and in the oldest cathedral, built in 
1523, is the hermetically sealed casket said 
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to contain the bones of the adventurous 
Spaniard. 


A republic now, the days of corsairs and 
conquests are over, but in Santo Domingo go 
on crusades against some ever-present ene- 
mies. Hospital Internacional, like other local 
institutions, is cooperating with the venereal 
campaign of the Department of Sanitation. 
also with a tuberculosis drive. A new 100- 
bed hospital is being built by the government 
following a recent survey of the National 
Tuberculosis association. Santo Domingo is 
also the site of a Rockefeller-financed study of 
malaria. 


Hospitals in the Republic number 20, with 
about 1500 beds to care for a population of 
1,500,000. Of the four which are private, Hos- 
pital Internacional is the largest. The 16 
government hospitals range in size from small 
clinics of 10 to 12-bed capacity, to Hospital 


San Antonio, in San Pedro de Marcoris, which | 


is semi-governmental, with 216 beds. 


There are three other large hospitals run by 
the government, all located at Ciudad Trujillo: 
Padre Billini, a general hospital with 200 
beds; the 135-bed Hospital Ramfis, for chil- 
dren; the Hospital Marion, military, with 
a capacity of about 200 beds. 


A group of fifteen serious young “probies” 


Undertaken: Study of Private 
Health Agencies 

The National Health council, under a spe- 
cial grant of $7,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, will undertake a three-year study 
of all private health agencies in the U. S., 
“designed to increase their effectiveness.” 

Director of the study will be Selskar M. 
Gunn, authority on public health problems, 
who recently returned here from Europe 
where he was director of the European head- 
quarters of the Rockefeller Foundation in 
Paris. 

e e 

New Jersey Holds Quarterly 
Meeting 

A symposium on uniform hospital account- 
ing and statistics occupied the floor when the 
New Jersey Hospital association held its 
quarterly meeting Nov. 13 at the Jersey City 
medical center. 
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Women M.D.’s Abroad 


The 500 American women doctors who 
have expressed their willingness to serve 
overseas are worthy successors of Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, their pioneer predecessor, who 
set some records herself for personal pluck. 


Two of these American M.D.’s are already 
with the British Emergency Medical Service, 
and eight others will join them shortly, 
through a cooperative arrangement with the 
American Red Cross. 


First to sail was Dr. Barbara Stimson, as- 
sociate in surgery at the New York College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, who is a niece of 
Secretary of War Henry Stimson, and a 
sister of Miss Julia Stimson, president of the 
American Nurses’ association. Coincidently, 
she will be stationed at Royal Free hospital, 
in London, where a bed is endowed by the 
American Women’s Hospitals in the name of 


Dr. Blackwell. 
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e In military and civil practice, a par- 
ticularly timely subject right now is the 
use of blood plasma and amino acids as 
transfusion material. Medical science 
now recognizes that protein deficiencies 
rank in importance with vitamin defi- 
ciencies. Doctors, dietitians and all those 
concerned with medical care will find 
highly interesting the following discus- 
sions of protein lack and its correction. 


A‘t the St. Louis meeting of the American 

Dietetic association, Oct. 20-23, two im- 
portant papers were read on this timely sub- 
ject. In the first, Robert Ellman, M.D., 
associate professor of clinical surgery, Wash- 
ington university, stressed the importance of 
protein deficiency in surgical patients. Physi- 
cians and patients in recent years have become 
justly concerned about vitamin deficiencies. 
but few are sufficiently aware of this other 
vitally necessary nutritional element, he point- 
ed out. 

Proteins command attention because their 
deficiencies are frequent and often produce 
serious changes in the blood, which depends 
upon its content of plasma protein, one of 
the most important of the body proteins. 
Plasma protein maintains the normal osmotic 
pressure of the blood, which is necessary in 
order for the body to achieve normal fluid 
balance, normal blood pressure and other vi- 
tal functions. Protein deficiency develops 
rapidly where there is a severe loss of blood, 
or when insufficient protein diet is ingested. 

There are two types of protein deficiency 
important to surgeons. The acute form fol- 
lows severe loss of plasma protein in burns and 
hemorrhage, and is associated with surgical 
shock. The chronic form follows an inadequate 
protein diet and is associated in the severe 
cases with nutritional edema, a puffy accumu- 
lation of fluid in the loose tissues of the 
body. Surgeons must look for protein defi- 
ciency resulting from low protein intakes so 
that it may be corrected before operating to 
relieve the condition causing the deficiency. 
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Protein Deficiency: Surgical Hazard 


A few of these conditions are: gastric ulcer, 
cancer of the stomach, intestinal obstruction 
and general peritonitis. 

Chronic protein insufficiency, though only 
recognized in the past decade, was really first 
discovered during World War I. It was found 
to be the cause of the so-called “war swelling” 
or “hunger edema” which is now called 
nutritional edema, and was established as 
resulting from a protein deficiency in the 
blood. This deficiency can easily be meas- 
ured by determination of the plasma protein 
content of the blood, for deficiencies without 
actual edema often lurk in malnourished pa- 
tients. Those individuals suffer from various 
symptoms, such as difficulty in digesting and 
assimilating food, inability to maintain a nor- 
mal fluid balance, deficiency in normal heal- 
ing, and increased susceptibility to shock from 
relatively slight hemorrhage or injury. 

While this condition can be corrected by 
feeding protein, large amounts of it must be 
administered if the plasma protein is to be 
restored rapidly. In many cases, two and 
three times what is usually considered ade- 
quate must be given, i.e., 150 to 200 grams 
per day; furthermore, the protein must con- 
tain adequate amounts of the essential amino 
acids. When, as is often the case, patients 
cannot take or assimilate nourishment by 
mouth, or when large amounts of protein 
must be given rapidly, the deficiency must be 
corrected by the parenteral route. This is 
possible only by one of two methods: whole 
blood and plasma transfusion; and injection 
of a mixture of amino acids. 

In line with this latter suggestion, H. H. 
Mitchell, Ph.D., professor of animal nutrition, 
University of Illinois, presented a paper on a 
subject which is rapidly gaining interest: 
amino acids in nutrition. 

The dietary amino acids are present largely 
in the form of protein. The importance of 
amino acids as structural elements in the 
body is clear from the fact that about 80% 
of the non-aqueous matter of protoplasm is 
protein in nature, while much of ihe re- 
mainder is also derived, directly or indirectly, 
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from dietary amino acids. Furthermore, the 
matrix of the cellular substance of connective 
tissue, tendon, membranes, cartilage and 
bone is a protein material. 

But the physiological importance of the 
amino acids is not dependent upon their 
quantitative occurrence in the body, nor re- 
stricted to the structural function. Their com- 
plex condensation products, the tissue pro- 
teins, are intimately involved in catalyzing 
essential digestive and metabolic reactions, in 
stimulating or inhibiting cellular and tissue 
functions, and in protecting the organism 
against invasion by foreign organisms and 
alien matter. Insofar as the chemical nature 
of the enzymes has been revealed, they have 
been found to be proteins. 


Needed for the Nerves 


Many proteins, protein derivatives and 
amino-acid derivatives are to be found among 
the hormones, that important class of tissue 
products concerned with the regulation of 
metabolism and the proper use of food. The 
proper functioning of the autonomic nervous 
system is also dependent upon amino-acid 
derivatives. 

The nitrogenous extractives of the tissues, 
including creatine, carnosine, glutathione and 
ergothioneine, must in the last analysis be 
derivatives of amino acids. Their functions 
in the body are undoubtedly important, since 
their concentrations in the tissues are regu- 
lated within narrow limits in health. The fune- 
tions of some are in part known. The two 
main bile acids, possessing important func- 
tions in digestion and absorption, are deriva- 
tives of the amino acids, glycine and cystine. 


Another Important Role 

In the chemical defense against for- 
eign invasion of the body, the proteins are 
of supreme importance, both in the role of 
defenders and invaders. The role of proteins 
as toxins, anti-toxins, antigens, anti-bodies and 
the like is too well-known to need discussion. 
Glycine, the simplest amino acid, has recently 
been assigned more or less securely, an in- 
teresting role in normal nutrition, by reason 
of the fact that it is a precursor of muscle 
creatine, which is related to muscular strength 
and efficiency, possibly because of the buffer 
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action of phosphocreatine. Attempts to show 
that gelatin, containing 25% glycine, is also 
effective have not been so successful, even 
with the use of 40 to 60 grams daily. 

The peculiar function of the dietary amino 
acids is, in the first place, to replenish the 
losses from the body thus constantly in- 
curred, and, in the second place, to provide 
material, structural and functional, for the 
construction of new tissues in growth. 

Among the most valuable protein foods are 
eggs, milk, and the tenderer cuts of meat. 
The cereals and nuts are next in order, while 
the leguminous seeds, the beans and _ peas, 
when consumed raw, seem to be the least 
valuable. Protein mixtures in foods may sup- 
plement each other, depending upon their 
limiting amino acid deficiencies. The cus- 
tomary allowances of protein in dietary stand- 
ards for men, women and children seem to 
involve an ample margin of safety. 


e e 
Cook County Sees Double 


There’s a record-breaking, bumper crop of 
twins this year at Chicago’s Cook County 
hospital, and here’s 1941 not even over! 
Fifty-three sets of twins and 
one set of triplets—that’s the 
score so far. And with all 
the duplication, Dr. Karl 
Meyer, medical supt., says 
there'll probably be at least 
5.000 births there before 
1942, opposed to last year’s 
previous “high” of 4,148. 

Take last April, for in- 
stance. With five double en- 
tries, it held the monthly record . . 
October came along with seven. 


. until 


e e 
Typhoid in Bermuda 

Bermuda is reported as having a typhoid 
fever epidemic to cope with, in the west end 
of the island where the U.S. base operations 
are situated. 

Dr. C. E. Hookings, director of health, on 
October 20 reported nine cases of typhoid, 
with two deaths. The army and navy forces, 
of course, have been inoculated against the 
disease, and similar precautions are now 
being taken among other large groups of 
men in the islands. 
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Chicago's 
CATHEDRAL OF 
HEALING 


For the first time, on Dec. 7, the doors in 

the beautiful Gothic archway (opposite) 
will swing open to patients in Chicago’s new 
“Cathedral of Healing.” The dedication serv- 
ices for Wesley Memorial hospital will be 
held Nov. 30. 

It is through the vision and generosity of 
George Herbert Jones’ gift of three million 
dollars that this 21-story structure now rises 
on Chicago’s lake front . . . a notable addition 
to her hospital facilities, and to her skyline! 

Wesley will devote about three-fourths of 
its 510-bed capacity to providing moderate 
priced facilities. Notably enough, it does so 
mostly in private or semi-private rooms (the 
largest wards are six-bed), all of which are 
light and airy, with outside exposures pro- 
vided by the “x-shape” of the building, which 
also minimizes noise and provides greater 
privacy. 


Another Gothic Touch 


Architects Thielbar and Fugard have admir- 
ably carried out Mr. Jones’ “cathedral” con- 
cept. The tall pillars, vaulted ceilings, majestic 
archways of the lobby are in the Gothic man- 
ner, and where the rose window ordinarily 
would be, is a beautiful mural in gold leaf, 
portraying Christ the Healer, surrounded by 
figures, ancient and modern, of the lame, the 
halt, the blind, executed by the Polish artist, 
John de Rosen. Plaques of Mr. Jones, and of 
William Deering and his daughter, Abby 
Deering Howe, who endowed Wesley for 
teaching with a million dollar gift in 1914, 
are striking additions to the lobby. Some 
unusual marble portraiture in an adjoining 
room is the work of the late Andrew O’Con- 
nor, one of the greatest of the contemporary 
sculptors. 

A striking feature throughout the building 
is its color scheme, which has been worked out 
from both aesthetic and scientific angles. 
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Floor coverings, walls, furnishings change 
constantly from floor to floor, and from room 
to room, offering some beautiful effects in 
harmony. Natural light intensifications have 
been measured and taken into consideration 
in every instance, and warmer tints are placed 
in northern exposures, cooler colors in those 
on the South. Thanks to the specially planned 
“x-shape” construction, there are no long, 
dreary corridors, and a skilful use of modern, 
colorful wall paper in the halls removes any 
possibility of “institutional drabness.” 

This towering, modern structure is a work- 
ing model for carefully planned scientific 
efficiency, starting at the central shaft of the 
“x,” where the service features are concen- 
trated, and from which the patients’ rooms 
radiate. Here are located, on the patients’ 
floors, the nurses’ stations, utility and supply 
rooms, inter-communication facilities, pneu- 
matic tube systems connecting with service 
and supply departments on the lower floors, 
all conveniently near the service elevators. 


A Two-Way View 

In this strategic central spot, the nurses’ 
stations have a full view of the two corridors 
they serve. Incidentally, in connection with 
the two-way communication system in each 
station, there is a microphone at the patient’s 
bedside, which enables the nurse to “listen 
in” and ascertain whether he is sleeping 
naturally, moaning, or giving other indication 
of need for attention. Other facilities, be- 
side chart desk and medicine cabinet in the 
station, include a tube system for dispatching 
special messages to the pharmacy, sterile sup- 
ply room, office, record and linen rooms and 
diet kitchen. These messages are carried to 
the control room in the basement, whence 
they are dispatched to the proper departments. 
There is also a dumb waiter system with an 
outlet, for the prompt receipt of articles or- 
dered. Near the nurses’ station is the dis- 
patcher’s desk, with its new “last word” signal 
system for summoning nurse, orderly, anes- 
thetist, or supervisor. Soundproof serving 
kitchens are located in this center portion on 
each floor. 

De luxe rooms are thoroughly luxurious in 
their appointments, complete with bath, closet, 
bedside radio, and a private balcony. The 
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entire building is air-conditioned, the heat of 
each room controlled by separate thermostats 
outside each window. Fluorescent lighting is 
used throughout. Ceilings of rooms and op- 
erating theaters are made soundproof, and 
each room has its two-way speaking system. 
Bedroom doors, all of natural birch, are four 
feet wide, so beds may be rolled through, to 
the operating room, or to the 17th and 18th 
floors, which have been converted into beau- 
tiful solariums. The 18th floor, incidentally, 
has an octagon of solid windows, offering a 
complete panorama of Chicago, while the 17th 
floor is sun-canopied. for open air relaxation 
and sunning. 


Special Accident Facilities 

Swift, efficient handling of patients is pro- 
vided for on the first floor by three rooms 
for ambulatory cases. Located as it is near 
the traffic center and to a large manufacturing 
center, the hospital has made extensive plans 
for handling accidents, and a “discrimination 
room” is located near the ambulance entrance 
for immediate identification of those needing 
emergency attention. Nearby are two sur- 
geries, completely equipped as a large operat- 
ing room. 

The nurses’ training school is located on 
the first floor, also a pharmacy and gift shop, 
and the physiotherapy department. The latter 
has a gymnasium, whirling bath, heat room 
and other facilities. Patients are given a 
shower while on a rubber stretcher, then 
lowered by overhead conveyor into the five- 
foot stainless steel bath. 

The hospital has 23 operating rooms, in- 
cluding 17 for major surgery, two for spe- 
cialty, and four for obstetrical cases. Two 
have amphitheaters. There are special facil- 
ities for work in bronchoscopy, cystoscopy, 
and fractures. The surgery department oc- 
cupies the entire fourth floor. 

Laboratories on the third floor are bacteri- 
ological, chemical, electrocardiac, pathological 
and research, and included in the hospital’s 
x-ray equipment is a 400 kilowatt machine. 

Beside a separate obstetrical floor, with 
model nursery, there will be a fully equipped 
department for adolescents with radio, voca- 
tional training and recreational facilities pro- 
vided by a supervisor for this age group, too 
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frequently neglected in many institutions. 
The department for children occupies one 
wing of the fifth floor, and is a complete unit. 
Glass windows set in the upper portion of 
the partitions between rooms and wards will 
enable nurses to keep an eye on the whole 


department at once. A demonstration room 
for the instruction of mothers and for med- 
ical teaching is a part of this unusual “set-up” 
for pediatric care. 

The building is constructed entirely of fire- 
proof materials, and each stairway is enclosed 
in‘a fireproof well, with entrances protected 
with fireproof, hollow metal doors. 

Thus Wesley is equipped to carry on its fine 
tradition for service in an ultra-modern way. 
The supt. is Dr. Raymond W. McNealy, chief 
of staff at both Wesley and Cook County 
hospitals. Associate supt. is Ernest L. Snyder. 
The latter, incidentally, made the beautiful 
“closeup” of the door on the page preceding. 

The public is cordially invited to an “open 
house” on Dec. 5 at 8 p.m. 


What Do YOU Say? 


1. What medical man first defi- 
nitely proved the value of lemon 
juice in the prevention and treatment 
of scurvy? 


2. What is the earliest official 
mention of the titles “surgeon” and 
“surgeon's mate” in the British navy? 


3. How many men have been re- 
jected from military service in the 
U. S. because of defective teeth? 


‘4. How many beds in the 79th 
veterans’ hospital are occupied by 
neuropsychiatric patients? 


5. What is the toll of motor acci- 
dents each year in the U. S., making 
this vehicle seem more deadly than 
the threat of bombers? 


6. What is the economic cost of 
each death from tuberculosis? 


7. Of the 500,000 or more epilep- 
tics in the U. S., how many are not 
in institutions? 


(See Page 42) 
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The Navy’s New Hospital Ship 


Here’s a “patient” being lifted aboard the 
“U.S. S. Solace,” new hospital ship commis- 


sioned by the U. S. Navy in August. The 
“Solace” is the first hospital ship to be added 
to the Navy since World War days. The only 
other U. S. hospital ship is the “Relief,” built 
in 1917-19. 

The “Solace” was formerly the Clyde Mal- 
lory liner “Iroquois,” which has a displace- 
ment of 6,200 gross tons. It now provides a 
modern 400-bed floating hospital with six 
wards, two general operating rooms, an eye, 
ear, nose and throat operating room, urologi- 
cal operating room, x-ray and physiotherapy 
departments, pharmacy and clinical laboratory. 

There’s ample deck space for convalescents, 
and practically “all the comforts of home,” as 
far as hospital facilities go. A specially con- 
structed elevator moves patients from ward to 
ward, or to the operating room. Each ward 
has its own pantry, and meals prepared in a 
diet kitchen are brought to patients in electri- 
cally heated food carts. 


In addition to her regular crew of 390 men 
and 35 officers, the “Solace” will carry 13 
medical officers, three dental officers, 13 
nurses, three pharmacists and 139 hospital 
corps ratings. 


At the Dietetic Convention 


Here are some excerpts from the many in- 
teresting papers read at the American Dietetic 
association convention in St. Louis, Oct. 20-23. 

In the year 1940, there were about 45 grad- 
uate dietitians assigned to duty with the army 
hospitals. Now there are about four times 
that number distributed throughout the gen- 
eral and station hospitals of the U. S., Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islands and 
Alaska. Two hundred additional young women 
are needed to meet present requirements, said 
Helen C. Burns, chief dietitian, Walter Reed 
General hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Since 1922, the army hospitals have staffed 
their dietetic departments almost exclusively 
with graduates from the army school for 
dietitians, founded in that year by Brigadier 
General James D. Glennan. At present, it is 
necessary to employ some young women from 
civilian hospitals, secured mainly from the 
Civil Service list and the Red Cross. 
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In 1917, the army, as well as most of the 
civilians, had to be educated to the importance 
of the science of nutrition. Discussion of 
calories, adequate amounts of proteins and 
minerals were met with tolerance more often 
than with enthusiasm, and K. P. duty was a 
traditional form of punishment, said Kathryn 
A. McHenry, of the Edward Hines hospital, 
Hines, Ill., outlining some vicissitudes of the 
profession in her talk on “Nutrition in the 
Veterans Administration Facility.” After the 
war, when the U. S. P. H. S. assumed care of 
the sick and wounded veterans, dietitians were 
assigned to supervise all food service, an im- 
portant step for the profession. 

Discussing army diet, some of the findings 
of the Subsistence Research laboratory were 
outlined by Lt. Col. Rohland A. Isker, head 
of the laboratory, which is a part of the ma- 
chinery set up within the Quartermaster Corps 
to ensure high nutritional standards. Prepa- 
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ration is being made for extensive field trials 
of the “parachute ration.” Packaging is a 
particular problem at this time when tin must 
be conserved. 

Height-weight measurements have not 
proved satisfactory as an index of nutrition, 
according to E. Neige Todhunter, head of the 
nutrition department, university of Alabama. 
Recent studies are concerned with the analysis 
of the blood or other body fluids to determine 
the amounts of different vitamins present. 
Slit-lamp examination of the eye for detecting 
riboflavin deficiency, and the biophotometer 
for measuring Vitamin A adequacy have 
added much to our knowledge of vitamin 
functions and the daily requirement for them. 


Looking Ahead 

Our nutritional status in 1961 will depend 
upon utilization of present medical knowledge 
in care of infants and children in 1941, ac- 
cording to Katherine Bain, M.D., of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
The technique of infant feeding involves not 
only proper construction and sterilization of a 
formula, but must be based on appreciation of 
the needs of the infant, an understanding of 
parent-child relationships, and a knowledge of 
the maturing process. 

Inadequacies of present methods of teaching 
nutrition to dental students, as stressed by the 
National Nutrition Council for Defense, were 
the basis of comment by Ruth L. White, chief 
of the nutrition department, Forsythe dental 
infirmary for children, Boston. It was recom- 
mended that sufficient training be given not 
only in the basic sciences, but in application 
of nutrition knowledge, with due attention to 
the economic, social and psychological aspects. 
Establishment of nutrition clinics in associa- 
tion with professional schools is strongly rec- 
ommended. This is work in which the nutri- 
tion clinic at Forsythe dental clinic has long 
been engaged. 


More Highlights 

For Dr. Harry Ebbs’ interesting report on 
the importance of nutrition in the prenatal 
clinic, see our food page. 

A summary of nutrition as it affects tooth 
decay, given by Dr. Julian D. Boyd, associate 
professor in pediatrics, State university of 
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Iowa, indicates that: dental caries is highly 
prevalent in all socio-economic levels; studies 
have demonstrated that it can be arrested or 
avoided through improvement of the dietary; 
current levels of child feedings are signifi- 
cantly deficient. Observations lead to the con- 
clusion that not sugar, but its displacement of 
essential components in the child’s diet, exerts 
a harmful effect on the teeth. 

A well-balanced optimum diet for the treat- 
ment of nutritional anemia in young women 
holds more promise for a permanent general 
improvement than iron medication, research 
carried on at the U. of Nebraska showed, as 
reported by Ruth M. Leverton, associate pro- 
fessor of Human Nutrition Research. It is 
strongly suggested that determination of hemo- 
globin content of blood may indicate much 
more re: general nutritional status than the 
mere iron content. 

The importance of protein deficiencies in 
the surgical patients and its correction were 
stressed by Dr. Robert Ellman, M.D., associate 
professor of clinical Surgery, Washington uni- 
versity. The contribution of amino acids to 
normal nutrition were the topic of H. H. 
Mitchell, professor of Animal Nutrition, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Both of these important 
papers are reproduced on page 16. 


Kings County Dedicates 
Outpatient Building 

The outpatients at Kings County hospital, 
Brooklyn, used to crowd the first floor, and 
sometimes a line of them stood outside the 
hospital for treatment. But that’s all over 
now, with the dedication on Oct. 30 of a new 
$1,000,000 outpatient dispensary building. 

The structure is located between the main 
building and the new nurses’ home. 

e 


Dr. Louis Klein Dies 

The many hospital readers of the “Roche 
Review,” will learn with much regret of the 
death of its editor, Dr. Louis Klein, director 
of clinical research at Hoffman-La Roche, 
Inc., Nutley, N. J. 

For 15 years before joining this pharmaceu- 
tical house, Dr. Klein was associated with the 
Parke-Davis Co. 
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Ground Broken for New York 
Cancer Hospital 


Mayor La Guardia has appropriately christ- 
ened the structure below “Nightingale Hospi- 
tal.” Right now it’s only a structure-to-be. 
The mayor just set off the first ceremonial 
blast of dynamite at ground-breaking exercises 
Oct. 27. 

Dedicated to cancer patients, the new insti- 
tution will furnish facilities for treatment, 
research, and education of physicians and 
surgeons in every aspect of the disease. Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia univer- 
sity, in his “ground-breaking” address said 
this construction job marks “as long a step 
forward as has ever been taken in New York 
City for the protection of public health.” 

To cost an estimated $2,218,500, it is sched- 
uled for completion by March 1943, and the 
Mayor is quoted by the local papers as stating 
that a “little thing” like priorities would not 
be permitted to delay the project. (Quote 
and unquote.) 

The six-story structure will provide 315 
beds, outpatient department, laboratory and 
research facilities unsurpassed, ‘tis said, in 
the New York hospital system. It will replace 
the old cancer institute on Welfare island, 
and the clinic on East Fifty-ninth street. 
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The site, donated by Presbyterian hospital, 
was included in a gift to that institution by 


the late Edward S. Harkness. 


American College of Surgeons 
Reports 2,873 Hospitals Approved 


The current threat of world events to science 
was outlined in the presidential speech of 
Professor Evarts A. Graham, of St. Louis, at 
the annual clinical congress of the American 
College of Surgeons in Boston, Nov. 3-6. 

If Hitler is victorious in Europe, making it 
necessary for the U. S. to remain on a war 
footing indefinitely, radical changes may have 
to be made in the whole scheme of higher edu- 
cation and scientific research, he said. At- 
tempts to preserve our present high standards 
and to carry forward the light of progress will 
fall most heavily on those of us who live in 
the Americas, South as well as North. 

Our military hospitals have an “extraordi- 
nary opportunity” to demonstrate to all our 
people the value of health protection, pointed 
out Dr. Irvin Abell, of Louisville, past presi- 
dent of the A.M.A., and chairman of the 
board of regents of the college. Dr. Abell 
announced the list of 2,873 hospitals approved 
by the college this year. 
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Re: army hospitals, two years ago they 
provided about 11,250 beds. Now there are 
seven times that number, about 79,000, ex- 
clusive of those in the possessions and naval 
bases. Beds in naval hospitals and hospital 
ships have doubled since 1939, providing a 
total of 9,250. During the past year, the Col- 
lege has had 54 army hospitals and 16 navy 
institutions under survey. The navy hospitals 
are all approved, also 42 of the army’s, but it 
has not yet been possible to examine all of 
the new and expanded military institutions. 

Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern, associate di- 
rector, told the college that more than 10,- 
(000.000 patients were admitted to hospitals in 
the U. S. and Canada during the past year. 

Discussing labor disputes, hospitals were 
advised by Dr. Frank J. Walter, supt. of St. 


Luke’s hospital, Denver, Colo., to avail them- 


selves of the services of the National Media- 
tion Board. 

Some 38,818 living five-year cancer cures 
were reported in the U. S., a rise of 2,731 cases 
over last year, and the record to date. 

Possibility of a new chemical attack on 
cancer was indicated in studies presented by 
Dr. Carl Voegtlin, director of the National 
Cancer Institute at Bethesda, Md., and Dr. 
C. P. Rhoads, director of research at Memorial 
hospital, New York City. Their findings show 
significant differences in the mechanism of 
respiration in cancer cells and normal cells. 

One of the most important clinical an- 
nouncements was of a powerful new chemical 
for the healing of local infections in humans. 
Known as tyrothrycin, it is produced by a soil 
bacillus fed on disease bacteria. 


Highlights of the Missouri 
H. A. Meeting 


Missourians had reason to be pleased with 
attendance at their St. Louis meeting, Oct. 
23-24, which, with 300 persons present, set a 
new record. 

Members had an opportunity to “kill two 
convention birds with one stone” on this occa- 
sion, for an important program feature was a 
resumé of the A.H.A. meeting in Atlantic City, 
the month preceding, as presented by Adminis- 
trator L. C. Austin, of Menorah hospital, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The address of welcome the first day was 
given by Dr. Joseph Peden, president of the 
St. Louis medical society; the president’s ad- 
dress by Administrator Florence King, of 
Jewish hospital, St. Louis. 

Employee problems were presented by 
H. J. Mohler, president of the Missouri Pacific 
Hospital association. “The Credit Office— 
a Topflight Asset” was the subject of John 
Greene, Installment Loan department, Lindell 
Trust Co., St. Louis. Pointers on the pay 
cafeteria for employees were discussed by 
Lute Troutt, dietitian of the Indianapolis 
medical center. Ray F. McCarthy, executive 
director of Group Hospital Service of St. 
Louis, was another featured speaker on the 
program. 

More speeches were: “A New Deal in Nurs- 
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ing,” by Louise Knapp, director, Washington 
University school of nursing, St. Louis; dis- 
cussion by Sister Virginia, who directs the 
school of nursing at DePaul hospital, St. 
Louis; “Voluntary Action in Health Security,” 
a panel review led by Mr. McCarthy. 

Dr. Bert Caldwell, executive secretary of the 
A.H.A., was on the program to conduct a 
round table, the last day. 

New officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, L. C. Austin, Menorah hospital, Kansas 
City; President-elect, Mrs. Josephine Yates 
Tisdell, Freeman hospital, Joplin; First Vice 
President, Dr. Curtis H. Lohr, St. Louis Coun- 
ty hospital, Clayton; Treasurer, Laura A. 
Hornback, Pike County hospital, Louisiana 
(re-appointed) ; Executive Secretary, E. E. 
King, Missouri Baptist hospital, St. Louis 
(re-appointed) . 
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N. Y. Children Grow Healthier 

The medical department of the Children’s 
Aid society notes a “slow but certain” rise in 
the health level of children in the congested 
areas of New York. Last year’s figures showed 
4% fewer defects among children than the 
previous year, and 10% less than the year 
before. 

Dental defects, flat feet and defective vision, 
respectively, are the ailments most frequently 
noted. 
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HODGE PODGE 


Random notes of this and that gleaned from hither 
and yon, to give a lighter touch to more serious affairs. 


by 
HARRY C. PHIBBS 


At my club one day, recently, a fellow 
brought a guest for luncheon. This 
man was a naval officer in one of the small 
navies that South American countries afford. 
A handsome fellow, he spoke perfect English 
and he told us how he had been assigned to 
the command of an old destroyer which had 
been purchased second-hand from the U.S. 

He found his command grounded on a mud 
flat and tied to a tree like an old cow, but it 
was his first command and he set his men to 
work on her. It took them weeks to get the 
hull in shape, but the engines would have to 
get the attention of machine shops which were 
a long distance down the coast. 

The commander, being a sailor man, had 
his men cut timber for weeks and set up a 
sail loft. A destroyer has a long narrow hull 
like an old clipper ship, and he reasoned that 
with sail he could get his command to see and 
make pretty fair time to the big port where his 
admiral and the rest of the fleet were at 
anchor. 

His men entered into the spirit of the 
thing and they all had a lot of fun as well as 
hard work, rigging the old four-stack destroyer 
as a full-rigged ship with mainsail and mizzen. 

He had photographs to prove he did this 
job, and she looked quite a ship. To some 
of the naval men present she looked like a 
monstrosity, but the commander told how he 
got her to sea and, sailing down the coast at a 
good clip with a favoring wind, he met the 
tug-boat which was coming up north to haul 
him down to port. He thumbed his nose at 
the tug-boat captain and bet he would beat 
him into port—which he did. 

While the fellows were laughing and com- 
menting on the yarn, one chap said: “Why 
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that’s just like something an American sailor 
would do.” 

The commander turned on him and said: 
“Sir, I am an American sailor. Don’t forget 
that in South America we are just as much 
Americans as you North Americans, and some- 
times I think we are just as much of a mix- 
ture. My father happened to be an Irishman. 
The admiral of our fleet is the son of an 
Englishman. While our sailors have a touch 
of many races in them—the strongest influ- 
ences being Spanish and Indian—we have 
cosmopolitan blood sprinkled all over our 
country, and our army and navy are just as 
proud of being American as you fellows in 
the United States.” 

That gave us food for thought, and then | 
remembered one time in a hunting camp 
away up in Northern Ontario we were sitting 
around the fire at nighttime and the fellows 
were discussing various makes of guns. One 
of the guides had a Ross Canadian rifle and 
one of the hunters said: “Well, that’s not as 
good as an American rifle.” 

“What do you mean, American rifle?” said 
the guide. “It’s made in Canada, isn’t it, and 
Canada is America. If you want to look at 
your map, mister, you'll find it’s a bigger 
hunk of North America than the U. S. We 
haven’t as many people, but we are just as 
much North Americans as you fellows.” 

And there you have a story—America isn’t 
just the U. S., although most of us seem to 
think so. America begins up in the Arctic 
and goes all the way down past the Isthmus 
of Panama and right down to where Cape 
Horn (known to the sailors as “Old Stiff’’) 
points his nose down into the Antarctic. 

One of the funny things about the whole 
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hemisphere is that it is named after a chap 
who never discovered it—Americus Vespucius 
—who could only be rated as a second- or 
third-class explorer and who never command- 
ed any of the great expeditions. 

Well, that’s aside from the point—the main 
thing being that here is the greatest collection 
of states the world has ever known. And 
thanks to European wars, they are all getting 
together and finding a realization of the pos- 
sibilities of the interchange of commerce, of 
ideas, of goodwill missions and of travelers. 
Travel from this country to such show-spots 
as picturesque Mexico, Guatemala and Rio 
has increased enormously in recent years. 
We are listening to a lot of Spanish-Amer- 
ican music and finding it good. More of our 
children are learning Spanish in the schools 
and colleges and, instead of the old slogan of 
“hands across the sea,” we are beginning to 
think of “bands around the hemisphere.” 
If you are one of the fortunate ones who 
can take a winter trip and would like to chase 
the sun southward, we might suggest crossing 
the border into Mexico and getting on speak- 
ing terms with our Latin-American neighbors. 
e 

Our Latin American Colleagues 

In twenty Latin American countries, accord- 
ing to recent checked figures of a mail service 
company, there are 40,260 physicians, 12,700 
dentists, 20,687 druggists and 3,753 hospitals. 
In number of physicians they rank—Argen- 
tina 10,787—Brazil 10,203—Mexico 4,460— 
Cuba 2,992—Colombia 2,558—Chile 1,930— 
Uruguay 1605—Venezuela 1,085—Peru 952 
—KEcuador 775—Puerto Rico 567—Bolivia 
385—Salvador 368—Honduras 289—Domini- 
can Republic 273—Guatemala 251—Nicara- 
gua 243—Paraguay 238—Costa Rica 160— 
Panama 139. 

Some comparison of the distribution of 
physicians in these countries may be made 
with our own country. Greater New York 
alone has some 3,000 more physicians than 
the top-ranking Latin American country. Yet 
the metropolis has 5,000,000 less in population. 
In hospitals the same order of rank holds 
generally true with but a few changes. Argen- 
tina with 640 hospitals is about on par with 
New York state (exclusive of Greater New 
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York). In the Latin American countries there 
are only six with more than 100 hospitals. 
Thirty-two of our States contain more than 100. 

In the number of dentists practicing in 
Latin America there is a greater shift in the 
order of rank. Mexico, third in physicians and 
fourth in hospitals, drops to seventh in doc- 
tors of dentistry. Argentina again leading 
with a total of 3,713 has about the same num- 
ber as our third ranking State—Pennsylvania, 
and about one-third as many as New York. 

In druggists, the countries rank practically 
the same as for physicians. Argentina leads 
with 5,217 and compares closely with our 
leading State—New York with 6,610. Panama 
with only 9 has twenty-seven less than the 
State of Nevada which ranks lowest in this 
country with its 36 drug stores. 

We have a drug store to fill the prescription 
of every 2.5 physicians. Latin America has 
one drug store for every 2 doctors.—New York 
State Jnl. of Med. 


It’s All a Matter of Temperature 

Here we are, early bird and ten o'clock 
scholar, all scientifically justified at last. Drs. 
N. Kleitman and A. Ramsaroop of the U. of 
Chicago, 
testing out 
the relation- 
ship be- 
tween body 
temperature 
and efficien- 
cy, found 
that some 
people func- 
tion better in the daylight hours, while the 
night owls are at their peak in the evening. 

The latter, prodded into early rising, have 
a much lower temperature at that hour than 
those who constitutionally prefer to “greet the 
dawn,” but the type can be changed gradu- 
ally, to some extent, a few weeks being re- 
quired for the change, with efficiency of 
performance reduced during this time. 

These findings have definite significance. 
now, when workers, soldiers and sailors are 
being shifted from night to day hours on a 
weekly basis. It results in their being in a 
constant state of transition. 
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Upjohn 
A solution of stilbestrol in oil (diethyl-stilbestrol) 
in a small, color-coded, soft gelatin capsule 
THREE COLORS 


Light Green Blue-Green Blue 
0.1 mg. 0.5 mg. 1.0 mg. 


THREE FEATURES 


The color coding of three convenient dosage forms 
minimizes the possibility of mistakes, since the 
proper dose can be immediately recognized by 
doctor and pharmacist and patient. 


The small, soft gelatin capsules are easy to take. 


The sterile solution of the drug is promptly ab- 
sorbed with a minimum of irritation. 


Stilbestrol (Upjohn) is supplied in the following dosage forms: 
Perles—0.1, 0.5, and 1.0 mg. in bottles of 100 and 500 


Sterile Solution—0.5 and 1.0 mg. in peanut oil in boxes 
of 6 and 25 I cc. ampoules 


Upjohn 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


FINE PHARMACEUTICALS SINCE 1886 
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FACTS ABOUT FOOD 


General news about research facts, and 
what’s going on in the field of nutrition. 


Homo Sapiens: Par Value Up 


That old reminder—always _belittling—to 
the effect that biologically man consists of 
about 98 cents worth of common chemicals, is 
now outmoded. At least, in the light of recent 
discoveries about biotin. 

This is probably life’s most precious sub- 
stance, as pointed out at that vitamin sympo- 
sium at the U. of Chicago, in September—so 
rare that less than one-sixth of a millionth of 
a pound costs $10. The entire world’s supply 
of the substance, practically all of it extracted 
during the past year at Cornell, now amounts 
to about 800 milligrams. 

Biotin was originally isolated in 1935 from 
the dried yolks of duck eggs, imported from 
China by Professor Fritz Koegl and Dr. B. 
Toennis, of Utrecht, Holland, who used 40,000 
pounds of the yolks to obtain 1.1 milligrams 
of the substance. 

Last year, a team of scientists at Cornell 
headed by Dr. du Vigneaud, and another 
group at Western Reserve university school 
of medicine headed by Dr. Paul Gyorgy, who 
had been studying “Vitamin H,” decided bio- 
tin was Vitamin H plus Coenzyme R. 
Effective in the most minute quantities, 
biotin is inactivated by avidin, a substance 
found in raw egg white. 


The Verdant Vitamin 


Salad is salad, to you and to me, but ap- 
parently the way some of the forest animals 
get their vitamins is by nibbling at the buds 
and young leaves of the trees. 

Heavy stores of Vitamin B, are to be 
found in oak, elm, sycamore, white pine, red 
maple and horse chestnut trees, report Bota- 
nists Paul R. Burkholder and Edmund W. 
Sinnott, Yale professors. 

Attempts to “pep up” trees artificially by 
vitamin treatment are reported unsuccessful, 
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though, from the west coast. Some Cali- 
fornians at the state university Citrus Experi- 
ment station tried it, hoping to improve on 
nature, but applications of Vitamin B,, nico- 
tinic acid and organic matter over a period 
of two seasons left the orange trees “com- 
pletely indifferent.” 
e e 


Germany’s Institute for Vitamin 
Research 


Napoleon said an army marches on its stom- 
ach. Hitler concentrates on vitamins, in mod- 
ern affirmation of this martial theory. An- 
nouncement has recently been made in Berlin 
of a special institute for vitamin research. 
The new facility will supervise all research 
work, test vitamin preparations and centralize 
matters relating to pouring vitamins into the 
public. 

Germany's systematic attention to matters 
nutritional includes furnishing free supplies 
of Vitamin C to school children, expectant or 
nursing mothers, minors and some categories 
of munitions workers. 

Since January, 1941, Vitamin A has been 
added to all German margarine, and it is 
claimed that this product has a vitamin con- 
tent equal to that of fresh butter. 

According to Professor Wirz, leading au- 
thority on vitamin research and head of the 
public health office of the National Socialist 
Party, the Vitamin C requirement of an adult 
person is 350 milligrams a week. 


Echo: Made in France 


Last month at St. Louis, a Canadian doc- 
tor told the American Dietetic association 
some striking effects of pre-natal diet upon 
the pregnant woman and her baby. 

When women on poor diets in the pre- 
natal clinic were given additional foods such 
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A PLACE IN THE SUN 


The pages of history reflect the struggles of peoples and individuals to get their place in the 
sun—to pursue happiness, to achieve success, to win position and power. In that unending 
struggle very few can overcome the handicap of impaired health, a handicap which is all the more 
serious when unrecognized, as in subclinical multivitamin deficiencies. Such deficiencies are not 
by any means confined to the underprivileged, and in fact they are quite likely to be found 


among persons even in the highest socio-economic groups. 


There is a challenge to all of us in our modern knowledge of nutrition: that every infant shall 
start life with the daily measure of essential vitamins, and that older children and adults shall 
not fall short of glowing health for lack of these elements. Hospital executives cannot fail to 
derive satisfaction from providing such excellent ethical multivitamin preparations as Vi-Penta 
Perles and Vi-Penta Drops on the orders of staff physicians. Packages of 250 and 1000 Perles, 15 cc 
and 60 cc vials of the Drops, are available) HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., NUTLEY, N. J. 


VI-PENTA DROPS + VI-PENTA PERLES 
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as milk, eggs, cheese, canned tomatoes, 
oranges, wheat germ and cod liver oil, some 
highly favorable results were demonstrated, 
Dr. J. Harry Ebbe, Jr., told the dietitians. 
Dr. Ebbe is a demonstrator in Pediatrics at 
the U. of Toronto and assistant physician at 
the Hospital for Sick Children. 

These women had fewer illnesses before 
the baby’s birth, and an easier time during 
delivery. About 94% of them had a good 
obstetrical course, as compared with only 
60% of the others. Only 2% of them had 
miscarriages, premature or still births, as 
against 17% in the poor diet group, and their 
babies had fewer illnesses up to the age of 
six months, and were in better general health. 

Poorly fed mothers had three times as 
many infections after confinement, and only 
59% were able to nurse their babies ade- 
quately, whereas 86% of those who had re- 
ceived nutritional “extras” were able to do so. 

By unhappy coincidence, news stories of 
the month from hungry France echo his find- 
ings. There, they say, about 40 out of every 
100 babies either die at birth or within the 
first year. The normal rate is 4 in every 100 
births. According to one source of informa- 
tion, an average deficiency of 800 calories, or 
about one-third of the normal amount, exists 
in the diet of French expectant mothers. 


New York Surveys 
Available War Nurses 


In event of war, New York state can muster 
20.200 registered nurses to serve in the armed 
forces of the country, a recent survey by the 
state nurses’ association indicated. 

Of this number, 14,000 indicated their 
willingness to serve in the army, and 6,200 
in the navy. 


Calling All Nurses! 


Increasing its previous estimate, the army 
has now decided it needs 10,400 more nurses 
by July of next year. The Veterans’ admin- 
istration wants 1,000 more, the U. S. Public 
Health Service has expressed a need for 350, 
the Office of Indian Affairs, 250. The navy. 
to date, has made no public estimate of its 
need for nurses. 
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Another New Medical Care Plan 

Group Health Mutual of St. Paul, Minn., 
has instituted a plan for complete medical 
care for employed persons and partial cover- 
age for dependents, on a prepayment basis. 

The plan, incorporated under the insurance 
laws of the state, provides medical care 
through clinics, for which they charge their 
regular fees for service and for which the 
company pays the member. 

Complete medical care, in this instance, is 
taken to include that in the home, office and 
hospital, up to the amount of $1,000, this 
provided at a charge to the subscriber of $2 
per month. Hospitalization is now provided 
under the hospital insurance plan. 

e e 


A Dependable Pump Helps the 
Plasma Program 

The modern call for blood banks and plasma 
procurement creates a demand for equipment 
with specialized advantages. 

The Gomco Thermotic Blood Procurement 
Pump weighs only five pounds, operates on 


A.C. or D.C. current, is noiseless in operation 
and has no moving parts to require oiling or 
attention, states the Gomco Surgical Manv- 
facturing Corporation. This unit can be kept 
continuously in use, supplying the correct 
effective suction for aspirating blood into the 
sterile collecting flask, and providing equip- 
ment which is safe, dependable, and easy to 
operate. 

A controllable variation of vacuum permits 
the operator to select the proper suction for 
each donor, and obviate the collapsing of 
venous walls during procurement. At slow 
speed, it provides a vacuum of 70 mm. of 
mercury, at a higher speed, 100 mm. 
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It’s Well Worth the Trouble 

With the spotlight on National Defense, 
Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 6-11, should have 
had more than usual attention. Whether 
planning protection 
against fire from ordi- 
nary causes, from sabo- 
tage, or from invasion, 
all portable equipment 
must be in good work- 
ing condition, and it’s 
only good judgment to 
inspect and recharge 
fire extinguishers, says 
the Safety Research 
Institute. 

Particular attention should be given to the 
214 gallon extinguishers that are pressure 
containers, the soda-acid and foam types. The 
following rules for doing this work apply to 
extinguishers approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc.: 


Charging Operations 

1. Inspect the extinguisher before empty- 
ing the old charge. Look for these things: 
clogged nozzle; distortion from a blow or fall; 
evidence that seams have been resoldered. If 
any of these conditions exist, do not invert 
the extinguisher and empty it through the 
hose. Unscrew the cap carefully, remove the 
cage and acid bottle or foam inner container 
and dump out the liquid contents of the shell. 

The same precautions should be taken if it 
is suspected that the extinguisher has been 
frozen. 

Do not attempt to correct distortion or to 
solder seams. Send the unit to the manufac- 
turer who will make the necessary repairs and 
submit the unit to a pressure test before re- 
turning it to you, or will advise you that 
repairs are inadvisable. 

2. If the extinguisher appears to be in 
working condition, it may be discharged in 
the normal manner by inverting it. At this 
time give persons an opportunity to become 
familiar with the “feel” of an extinguisher by 
emptying the old charge on a practice fire if 
possible. 

3. After the extinguisher has been emptied, 
make certain all the liquid contents have been 
discharged, and allow a brief interval before 
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unscrewing the cap for residual gas to escape 
through the nozzle. Some extinguishers have 
vent holes drilled through the cap so that after 
a thread or so is turned, in removing the cap, 
the holes allow any undischarged gas to escape. 

4. Remove foam solution container or cage 
and acid bottle, putting aside the lead or 
porcelain stopple for replacement after re- 
charging. 

5. Wash all parts thoroughly in lukewarm 
water, rinsing the shell well and draining the 
water out through the hose. 

6. The nozzle can be cleaned out with a 
suitable brush or piece of stiff wire if neces- 
sary. 

7. Inspect the hose and head gasket for 
signs of deterioration (hardness, stiffness, 
breaking or checking). Replace them—and 
any other necessary parts—with parts ob- 
tained from the extinguisher manufacturer. 

8. Clean out any clogged holes in the 
strainer. 

9. Use only charging materials supplied 
by manufacturers of extinguishers approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Dissolve the 
powdered chemical in water outside the ex- 
tinguisher and follow the instructions on the 
package containing the new charge. 

10. When putting the chemical solution 
into the shell of the extinguisher, fill it to the 
filling mark, never above it. 

11. Place lead or porcelain stopple on foam 
solution container or acid bottle. Insert foam 
solution container in extinguisher or place acid 
bottle in cage in the neck of the extinguisher. 

12. Before screwing the cap on the collar, 
vaseline should be placed on the threads to 
facilitate the work. 

13. Make certain to return to each ex- 
tinguisher the cap that was removed from it. 

At least four threads of cap and collar must 
be engaged and threads should be inspected 
to make sure they are clean and sharp. The 
cap must be seated tightly on the gasket when 
screwing the cap on the collar. These pre- 
cautions will prevent cap from being blown off 
by the pressure developed during operation. 

14. On tag wired to the extinguisher note 
the name of the person recharging the extin- 
guisher and the date on which the work was 
done. 
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PRESCRIPTION PAD 


Notes on new pharmaceuticals, new drugs, new 
methods. A page for the hospital pharmacist. 


Restoring Circulation and 
Respiration 

There are many emergencies in everyday 
practice demanding quick aid for an embar- 
rassed circulatory or respiratory system. 
Most dramatic, perhaps, is asphyxia neona- 
torum, but also important causes of failure 
along these lines are general and spinal anes- 
thesia, carbon monoxide poisoning, and un- 
conscious and stuporous states such as those 
produced by hypnotics and narcotics. 

To meet the demand for an effective stimu- 
lant in these conditions, Upjohn presents 
Nikethamide, a powerful restorative agent for 
use in both cardiac and respiratory failure. 
Nikethamide is available for both oral and 
intravenous administration. The oral form is 
supplied in 3 ounce bottles. The sterile solu- 
tion for intravenous use is supplied in 114 cc. 
ampoules, and in 10 cc. rubber-capped vials. 
The dosage: 1 to 5 cc. intravenously, injected 
slowly; orally, 15 to 45 minims (1 to 3 cc.) 
in water as required. 


Pneumonia Treatment 

The use of Sulfadiazine, Abbott, in the 
treatment of pneumococcus pneumonia repre- 
sents a distinct advance in therapy. 

This recent addition to the “sulfa” family 
produces results at least as good, and pos- 
sibly slightly better, than those reported for 
sulfapyridine and sulfathiazole. An advan- 
tage over these other sulfonamide drugs is the 
fact that sulfadiazine is less likely to produce 
nausea and vomiting. 

The usual precautions should be taken in 
the administration of this drug. Before ad- 
ministering sulfadiazine, determinations should 
be made of the red and white cell counts, to 
serve as references for subsequent counts to 
be made daily during the course of treatment. 
The urine should also be examined. 
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Cultures or smears should be taken before 
administering the drug, and the sputum should 
be typed. 

For pneumonia treatment in adults, the 
initial dose of sulfadiazine is usually four 
grams, followed by one gram every four hours 
until the fever subsides, or until a total of 
six doses has been given. Following this, the 
dose is reduced to one gram every six hours 
until the temperature has been normal for 
about four days. Then the drug is discontin- 
ued. For children, a corresponding dosage is 
given. In very severe cases, the recommended 
dosage may be increased by as much as 
50 percent. 

Sulfadiazine, Abbott, is marketed in 0.5 
Gm. (7.7 gr.) tablets, bottles of 50, 100, 500 
and 1,000. 


Synthetic Hormone Is 
Effective Orally 


After two years of clinical trial, during 
which time over a hundred papers were pub- 
lished reporting studies in which it was used, 
Stilbestrol manufactured by E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, New York, is now available for clinical 
use. Stilbestrol is a synthetic estrogen pos- 
sessing the physiologic properties of estro- 
genic substances derived from natural sources. 
It is also called diethylstilbestrol. 

Stilbestrol orally has a ratio of effectiveness 
to intramuscular injection much superior to 
that possesed by natural estrogens. It has 
another advantage over the natural estrogens 
in that it is considerably more economical. 

Striking therapeutic results have been ob- 
tained with estrogenic substances, whether 
natural or synthetic, in alleviating the vaso- 
motor symptoms of the menopause. In proper 
dosage, they are also effective in treating 
gonorrheal vaginitis in children, senile vagini- 
tis and kraurosis vulvae and pruritus vulvae 
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PRODUCTS OF BAATER LABORATORIES 


VACOLITER SIMPLICITY 


eee provides greater safety in intravenous administration 


* NO COMPLICATED 
ATTACHMENTS 


* REMOVE THE 
SEALS ANU 
INSERT THE 
VACODRIP 
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BAXTER LABORATORIES 
GLENVIEW, ILLINOIS, COLLEGE POINT, NEW YORK; ACTON, ONTARIO; LONDON, ENGLAND 
PRODUCED AND DISTRIBUTED IN THE ELEVEN WESTERN STATES BY DON BAXTER, INC., GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 


Administration of parenteral solutions from the Baxter Vacoliter is simple. The 
tamperproof metal seal and protective rubber diaphragm are removed and the 
Vacodrip inserted; that is all there is to it. No special precautions against contamina- 
tion are necessary. Two depressions in the rubber diaphragm indicate that the vacuum 
is intact, and the solution fresh, pure and uncontaminated. 

Purity, sterility and non-pyrogenic qualities are proved by 21 rigid chemical, 
biological (with laboratory animals) and bacteriological tests and inspections. 

Baxter solutions are available in a complete range of types, percentages and sizes 
to meet every recognized professional requirement. Sodium Chloride, Dextrose, 


Ringers, Lactate-Ringers, Acacia, 1/6 Molar Sodium Lactate, Sulfanilamide, and 


Sodium Citrate. 


& DISTRIBUTED EAST OF ROCKIES BY 


NEW 
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of the menopause. It may also be useful in 
preventing and relieving painful engorgement 
of the breasts during suppression of lactation. 

Squibb Stilbestrol is supplied in three 
forms: compressed tablets, either uncoated or 
enteric coated (for oral administration) , con- 
taining 0.1 mg., 0.5 mg., 1.0 mg. or 5.0 mg. 
in bottles of 25, 100 and 250; Stilbestrol in 
Oil (for intramuscular injection) in 1-cc. 
ampuls containing 0.2 mg., 0.5 mg., 1.0 mg. 
or 5.0 mg. per 1 cc. respectively, in boxes of 
6, 25 and 50; pessaries (for vaginal medica- 
tion) in two sizes: 0.1 mg. for children and 
0.5 mg. for adults, both in boxes of 12 and 50. 

In common with other highly potent chemo- 
therapeutic agents, Stilbestrol should be used 
only by or under supervision of a physician. 
Literature describing its dosage, indications 
and precautions is available to physicians 
upon request. 

e e 
Vitamin E in Lateral Sclerosis 

In the August 6, 1941, issue of Medical 
Record, is an interesting article on the treat- 
ment of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis with 
Ephynal Acetate, the Roche brand of synthe- 
tic Vitamin E. 

In the series of nine cases treated, definite 
improvement was noted in most instances, 
the degree of improvement varying considera- 
bly. Treatment appeared to be most effective 
when Ephynal was administered following the 
use of Vitamin B, or along with B,. 

Because of the favorable results reported in 
this article and elsewhere, it seems likely that 
lack of Vitamin E may be related to the 
etiology of this little understood condition. 
Ephynal has also been found effective in cer- 
tain other neuromuscular disorders. 


e 
Neglected Category 

One of the great problems facing public 
health today is defined as: “proper care for 
facial cripples,” says Dr. Herbert K. Cooper, 
of Pennsylvania State Hospital for Crippled 
Children. 

He refers to those with facial deformities 
arising from malformed teeth, ill-formed jaws, 
cleft palate and defective speech, of which 
there are estimated to be about 250,000 in this 
country. 
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Electrical “Sleuth” Tracks Radium 

With dependable regularity, stories turn up 
from hospitals of radium on the loose, dramat- 
ically recovered—granted good fortune— 
from incinerators, from the furnace, from a 
doctor’s trouser cuffs. There was that exciting 
tale you may remember, of the $3,000 which 
clung to a piece of adhesive tape and finally 
found its way into a pig’s interior. 

An electric “hound” to track down lost 
specks of radium and to discover stray x-rays 
in hospitals has been developed at the West- 
inghouse Research laboratories by Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Shoupp, research physicist. This de- 
vice can find as little as a tenth of a millionth 
of an ounce of radium by tuning in on the 
rays sent out by the radioactive substance. 


Dental Care for Soldiers 

The nine new general hospitals now being 
established to take care of the army will each 
have extensive dental services. 

The 2,000-bed Lawson General hospital, in 
Atlanta, Ga., will have 10 dental officers. 
Seven each will be assigned to these six 
1,000-bed institutions: Lovell General hospi- 
tal, Fort Devens, Mass.; Tilton General hos- 
pital, Fort Dix, N. J.; Stark General hospital, 
Charleston, S. C.; LaGarde General hospital, 
New Orleans; Billings General hospital, Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; O’Reilly General 
hospital, Springfield, Mo. 

Hoff General hospital, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., and Barnes General hospital, Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash., each having 750 
beds, will have five dental officers. 
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STILBESTROL was described and named in 1938 
by Dodds, Golberg, Lawson and Robinson! who 
reported that it was “by far the most potent” 
of the many synthetic estrogens investigated. 
Since that time the product has undergone ex- 
tensive clinical trial and more than one hun- 
dred papers have been published reporting its 
uses and advantages. Stilbestrol Squibb was 
used in a large number cf these studies. 
Stilbestrol Squibb (alpha, alpha’-diethyl-4, 
4'-stilbenediol) is a synthetic estrogen for re- 
placement therapy in deficiency of the estro- 
genic hormone. In contrast to the natural 
estrogens it is only slightly less effective 
orally than intramuscularly. Stilbestrol is also 
much more economical to use and _ there- 


fore its field of usefulness is greatly enlarged. 

The use of Stilbestrol has been established 
in alleviating vasomotor symptoms of the meno- 
pause (both natural and surgical); gonorrheal 
vaginitis in children; senile vaginitis and krau- 
rosis vulvae and pruritis vulvae of the meno- 
pause. It may be administered orally, hypo- 
dermically, or intravaginally. Dosage and route 
of administration vary with the condition being 
treated and with the individual patient. In 
common with other highly potent chemothera- 
peutic agents, Stilbestrol should be used with 
caution and only under the immediate super- 
vision of the physican. 


1 Dodds, E. C.; Golberg, is Lawson, W.; and Robin- 
son, R.: Nature ‘141: 247, 938. 


How Supplied: Stilbestrol Squibb is supplied in three forms: 


COMPRESSED TABLETS, 


either uncoated or enteric-coated (for oral ad- 


ministration) containing 0.1 mg., 0.5 mg., 1.0 mg., 5.0 mg. in bottles 


of 25, 100 and 250. 


AMPULS (for intramuscular injection) in 1-cc. ampuis containing 0.2 
mg., 0.5 mg., 1.0 mg. and 5.0 mg. per 1 cc. respectively, in boxes of 


6, 25 and 50. 


PESSARIES (for vaginal medication) in two sizes. 0.1 mg. for children 
and 0.5 mg. for adults, both in boxes of 12 and 50 


For literature write Professional Service Dept., 745 Fifth Ave., New York 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 
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CLINICAL NOTES 


b Each month this department will contain highlights from 
7 [) original sources or from current medical literature of special 
J. F. FLEMING, M.D. interest to hospital people—Superintendents, Interns, Nurses 


Deciphering the B Complex 

The tremendous interest being shown in 
Vitamin B Complex calls for a resume of the 
present knowledge cf the various factors in 
this important group of essential dietary 
substances. 

Less than two decades ago, B Complex was 
considered as a single entity: “Water-Soluble 
B.” Today, it is known to be composed of a 
dozen or more fractions, at least five of which 
have been demonstrated as essential for the 
human organism. 

The nomenclature at the present time is 
confusing, but.the following outline may help 
to form a clear understanding of the present 
clinical status of the B Complex: 


Thiamin 

The first component of the B group to be 
identified and synthesized is also the best 
known. Known variously as the antineuritic 
vitamin, anti-beriberi factor, and Vitamin B,, 
this fraction is available in crystalline form. 

It is water-soluble. and relatively stable to 
heat when dry. However, in an alkaline or 
medium solution it is destroyed rapidly at 
100° C. This accounts for both its destruc- 
tion by ordinary cooking, and also its loss 
when water is discarded after cooking. 

Thiamin is essential for humans, being a 
catalyst in the combustion of carbohydrates. 
It is necessary for growth, and is stored in 
the liver, kidneys and brain. The tissues are 
not capable of keeping a large supply in re- 
serve, and thiamin is eliminated in the urine 
and feces. 

While the specific deficiency diseases are 
polyneuritis and beriberi, symptoms of a les- 
ser deficiency include loss of appetite, muscle 
cramps, edema, constipation, fatigue, and de- 
creased circulation. Various nervous symp- 
toms are also observed. 
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Deficiency of thiamin is most likely to 
occur in conditions with increased metabolism. 
such as pregnancy, hyperthyroidism, fevers. 
and alcoholism. The minimum daily require- 
ments for an adult are 1009 micrograms (1 
milligram, or 333 U.S.P. Units). 


Riboflavin 

Other names for this factor are Vitamin G, 
Vitamin B,, Lactoflavin and Flavin. Its 
chemical formula is known, and it has been 
prepared in crystalline form. 

Riboflavin is water-soluble, and is destroyed 
by light and by alkalies. It is, however, stable 
to ordinary heat. Its necessity for humans 
has been established, and it is required in 
normal tissue metabolism. 

A deficiency of riboflavin leads to loss of 
weight, retarded growth in the young, and 
lesions around the lips and tongue. Occasion- 
ally, cataracts are observed. The minimum 
daily requirements for adults are 2000 micro- 
grams (2 milligrams). 


Nicotinic Acid 

Nicotinamide is another name for the amide 
of this factor, which is also known as the 
P-P fraction, or the antipellagra factor. Its 
chemical formula is known, and it has been 
prepared synthetically in crystalline form. 

Nicotinic acid is more or less stable to 
heat, and is water-soluble. It is necessary for 
humans, being essential for normal skin func- 
tioning. 

While it is connected directly with pellagra. 
it must be remembered the pellagra is seldom 
seen as a result of deficiency of this factor 
only, but there is usually an associated lack 
of other factors of the B Complex. This ex- 
plains the fact that nicotinic acid relieves only 
part of the symptoms of pellagra. 

Absence of nicotinic acid from the diet 
causes ulceration of the oral mucosa, a pig- 
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To Chemical Ruyers of the Nation 


* 


* 


Material shortages and delays arising from the National Defense 
Program and the war abroad are affecting more and more industries 
every day. 

Every effort is being made by Mallinckrodt to keep supplies moving 
as promptly and completely as possible to the trade but it is 
increasingly evident that all of us must proceed, for a while at least, 
with reduced quantities of certain materials. 


One way that every user of chemicals can help his country and his 
company to avoid waste and perhaps irreplaceable loss is to make 
sure that every shipment received is carefully handled and stored, 
even though for a short time, under conditions that avoid breakage, 
spoilage, and contamination. 


To help insure instant use when needed in your operations, the 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works offers its experience of nearly 75 
years in supplying information to help avoid deterioration, etc., 
caused by improper handling and storage conditions. 


Any user is welcome to this information on any item in our list 
which covers over 1500 fine chemicals including Iodides, Ethers, 
Bismuth Salts, Salicylates, Bromides, Mercury Salts, Stearates, 
Silver Salts, Nutgall derivatives and many others. 


W rite Chemical Storage Dept., 2nd & Mallinckrodt Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


Mallinckrodt Street 74 Gold Street 
St. Louis, Mo. New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * TORONTO * MONTREAL 
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mented dermatitis and gastrointestinal symp- 
toms. It bears some relationship to delirium 
tremens and other mental states. 


The minimum daily requirements for an 
adult are unknown, but apparently more than 
20 milligrams is necessary. The amide is the 
preferred form for prevention and treatment. 


Pyridoxine 

This has been called the antidermatitis fac- 
tor, and may be the same as Vitamin H or 
Vitamin Y. Its chemical formula is known, 
and it has been prepared in synthetic form. 
It is essential for human _ nutrition. 
Pyridoxine and its hydrochloride are more 
stable to heat and alkalies than the preceding 
members of the B Complex. Its exact function 
in the body is as yet unknown, but symptoms 
of deficiency are weakness, anemia and ner- 
vous signs. It may be the factor which pre- 
vents pernicious anemia, and is one of the 
components of the B Complex which is usually 
absent in pellagra. It has been employed 
with success in parkinsonism. The minimum 
requirements are not yet established, but the 
figure is said to be somewhere above 1 milli- 
gram daily. 


Vitamin B, 

This water-soluble factor prevents a paraly- 
sis in laboratory animals, but its necessity in 
humans has not been established. It is not 
found in large amounts in foods. 


Pantothenic Acid 

This component, the Jukes-Lepkovsky Fil- 
trate Factor, is apparently necessary for hu- 
mans. It prevents a dermatitis in chickens, 
and has been established as essential for other 
animals. It is very water-soluble, and also 
heat-stable. The chemical formula is known, 
but its exact role in human nutrition is not 
known. 


Gray Hair Factor 

Considerable publicity has been given to 
this fraction, but little is known about it. 
It does prevent graying of hair in black rats, 
and it may be necessary for normal color of 
hair in humans, but this action has not been 
definitely established. Another name for it 
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is “Factor X.” Pantothenic acid has also re- 
cently been identified with graying of hair. 


Factor “W” 

Whether or not Factor ““W” is a distinct 
component or a group of factors is not yet 
known. It is related to pantothenic acid, and 
to B,, and is necessary for nutrition in rats, 
experiments have shown. 


Other Components 

The list of fractions which have been 
described as part of the B Complex is un- 
limited, and there is probably some duplica- 
tion. Factor “L,” the lactation component, is 
probably two fractions. B, is necessary for 
growth in pigeons. B,; is also necessary for 
normal pigeon nutrition. Vitamin M is said 
to be essential for monkeys, and Vitamins 
U, Be and Bp are required by chickens. 
None of these has been defined as necessary 
for humans, but as time goes on there will 
undoubtedly be enough evidence to list one or 
several of them as essential. The recently 
described biotin and para-aminobenzoic acid 
will probably soon be better known. 


Industrial Hygienists Consider 
the Defense Worker 


The Industrial Hygiene Foundation, holding 
its sixth annual meeting this month, present- 
ed a program built around the theme: “De- 
fend the Defense Worker!” 

The sessions, which attracted hundreds of 
industrial executives and health specialists 
from all over the nation, was held at Pitts- 
burgh’s Mellon institute, Nov. 12 and 13. 


A Hospital Reading Guide 


A convenient new way to follow your cur- 
rent interests in the hospital magazines each 
month is to consult a new reading guide, The 
Conqueror Digest. 

Listing current articles by title, publication, 
page number, and brief descriptive note, this 
interesting four-page folder affords a quick, 
time-saving way to turn to the articles that 
appeal to you. 

Published for S. Blickman, Inc., manufac- 
turers of the “Conqueror Line” of hospital 
equipment. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING... 


Allison, Grace F.—Supt. of Samaritan hos- 
pital, Troy, N. Y., retires Dec. 15 (See War- 
ren). 

Alphonsine, Sister—New head of St. Vin- 
cent’s hospital, Los Angeles. She was formerly 
the supt. of De Paul hospital, St. Louis. 

Anderson, Dr. F. C.—Supt. of the Ohio 
State sanatorium at Mount Vernon for 21 
years, resigned to enter private practice. 

Barr, Mary L.—Resigned as supt. of West- 
lake hospital, Melrose Park, Ill. (See Elbert). 

Bright, Lawrence H.—Formerly assistant 
business manager of Yadkin hospital, Albe- 
marle, N. C., new head of City Memorial hos- 
pital, Thomasville, N. C. (See Eleazer). 

Burgin, Horace L.—Appointed business 
manager of the Harnett County hospital, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and will take over duties Dec. 1. 
He has served as assistant business director 
of the City hospital, Winston-Salem, N. C.. 
for the past two years. 

Campbell, Mrs. Paul (Doris Smeltz)—Re- 
signed as supt. of the New London (O.) hos- 
pital (See Pierce). 

Clark, Dr. William T.—Appointed to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. Walter S. Goodale as supt. of 
Edward J. Meyer Memorial hospital, Buffalo, 
N. Y. He was Dr. Goodale’s assistant supt. 

Coon, Dr. Harold M.—Medical supt. of Wis- 
consin State sanatorium, Statesan, has been 
appointed the head of Wisconsin General hos- 
pital, Wisconsin Orthopedic Hospital for Chil- 
dren, and the professor of hospital adminis- 
tration, and executive secretary of the U. of 
Wisconsin medical school, Madison. 


Elbert, E. M.—Appointed supt. of Westlake 
hospital, Melrose Park, Ill. (See Barr). 


Eleazer, Robert B., Jr.—Resigned as admin- 
istrator of City Memorial hospital, Thomas- 
ville, N. C., to take over business management 
of Norburn hospital, Asheville, N. C. (See 
Bright). 

Fitzgerald, Mrs. Elizabeth—Resigned as 
supt. of the Postville (Ia.) Community hospi- 
tal, a position she had held for many years 
(See Kelleher). 

Geiman, Catherine M.—New supt. of Seidle 
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Memorial hospital, Mechanicsburg, Pa. (See 
Myers). 

Hanner, Guy M.—Resigned as supt. of Beth- 
El General hospital and sanatorium, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., which he has served the past 
20 years, to accept appointment as adminis- 
trator of the Desert sanatorium of Southern 
Arizona, Tucson. 

Trwin, Dr. Charles E.—Supt. of the Hos- 
pital for Epileptics and School for Feeble- 
minded, Woodward, la., for four years, re- 
signed to enter private practice (See Myers). 

Kelleher, Mrs. Carrie—Serving as tempo- 
rary supt. of Postville (Ia.) Community hos- 
pital (See Fitzgerald). 

Keyes, Dr. Francis Thomas—lIs new supt. 
of Yuba County hospital, Marysville, Calif. 

Loewen, Dr. David F.—Appointed director 
of Macon County Tuberculosis sanatorium, 
Decatur, Ill. He is head of Peoria County Tu- 
berculosis board. 

Magdalene, Sister Mary—Superior at Mer- 
cy hospital and sanitarium, Manistique, Mich., 
succeeding Sister Mary Hildegarde, now de- 
partment supervisor, Mercy hospital, Cadillac. 

Myers, Elizabeth—Resigned as supt. of Sei- 
dle Memorial hospital, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
(See Geiman). 

Myers, Dr. E. M.—Appointed head of the 
Hospital for Epileptics and School for Feeble- 
minded, Woodward, Ia. (See Irwin). 

Neff, Robert E.—Will serve as administra- 
tor of Iowa State Psychopathic hospital, lowa 
City, in addition to his present superintenden- 
cy at University hospitals in the same city. 

Paxson, Charles S., Jr.—For eight years as- 
sistant supt. of Hahnemann hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., appointed supt. of Delaware County 
hospital, Drexel Hill, Pa. (See Sutley). 

Perry, Frances—For the past three years 
supt. of Davidson hospital, Lexington, N. C., 
resigned, effective Nov. 15. 

Pierce, Mrs. Marian—Appointed to the su- 
perintendency of New London (O.) hospital 
(See Campbell) . 

Robertson, S. Alvin—Newly appointed 
business manager of Baroness Erlanger and 
T. C. Thompson Children’s hospitals, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Schilling, Ruth N.—Recently made head of 
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Montclair (N. J.) Community hospital, where 
she has been acting supt. 

Servis, Nancy Sue—Has assumed duties as 
supt. of Marlboro County General hospital, 
Bennettsville, S. C. 

Smith, Dr. J. L.—Formerly with the Aci- 
form Co., is to be senior medical officer at 
Jacksonville (Ill.) State hospital. 

Stalter, Dr. George R.—Manager of the 
Veterans Administration facility, Sheridan, 
Wyo., named head of the Knoxville (la.) hos- 
pital. 

Sutley, Melvin L.—For many years supt. of 
Delaware County hospital, Drexel Hill, Pa., 
appointed head of Wills hospital, Philadelphia 
(See Paxson). 

Swedenburg, Mrs. A. W.—Has assumed du- 
ties as supt. of St. Luke’s hospital, Thief River 
Falls, Minn. 

Warren, Mrs. Walter Phelps—Appointed 
head of Samaritan hospital, Troy, N. Y. (See 
Allison) . 


DEATHS 


Darling, Dr. Ira A.—Prominent psychiatrist 
and supt. of Torrance (Pa.) State hospital for 
the past two years, died Oct. 11, of a heart ail- 
ment. 

Wheelright, Dr. J. S—Noted New York 
surgeon, founder of the 120-bed Southampton 
(L. I.) hospital, and also a founder of Doc- 
tors’ hospital, N. Y., died of a stroke Oct. 10, 
aged 65 years. 


A New Book 


Manual for Medical Records Librarians 
By Edna K. Huffman, R.R.L., Director, School for 
Records Librarians, Grant Hospital, Chicago, pub- 
lished by Physicians’ Record Co., Chicago, 1941, 
308 pages, $3.00. 


This new manual, because of its practicality 
of treatment and the professional standing of 
its author, is recommended to the attention of 
librarians, students, trustees, staff members. 
Administrators will find it an invaluable vol- 
ume on a very important department of their 
hospitals. 

The book discusses in a thoroughly prac- 
tical way the procedure in this department. 
The author has had eleven years’ experience 
in her field, and is thoroughly qualified to 
write on this important subject. She has di- 
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rected approved schools for librarians at St. 
Joseph’s and Grant hospitals, in Chicago. She 
is a past president of the American Association 
of Medical Record Librarians, present editor 
of their Bulletin, honorary president of the 
lowa State association of Medical Record 
Librarians, and an honorary member of the 
Minnesota and Wisconsin associations. She 
has been a faculty member of the U. of Minne- 
sota institute for medical record librarians, 
and has conducted conference periods at the 
Institute for Hospital Administrators at the 
U. of Chicago. 

The foreword by Dr. Malcolm T. Mac- 
Eachern, associate director of the American 
College of Surgeons, commends this book as 
having been “systematically, comprehensively 
and thoughtfully compiled, and presented at 
an opportune time.” 


e 

Status: Rush Medical College 

None of the news items about Rush Medical 
college and its present set-up with the U. of 
Illinois have properly outlined the situation, 
says Supt. J. Dewey Lutes, of Chicago’s Pres- 
byterian hospital. In correction of our recent 
news note, he gives the following complete 


explanation: 

In reality, Rush is passing out of the picture as 
a medical college, although the board of trustees will 
continue, in order to maintain the Rush charter, title 
to the real estate and equipment, to retain certain 
funds designated for fellowships and scholarships, 
and to act as lessee of their property. 

All agreements and contracts between the U. of 
Chicago, Rush Medical college, Central Free dis- 
pensary and Presbyterian hospital, were, by court 
decree, cancelled as of June 30, 1941. At this time 
court approval was given to new agreements between 
trustees of Rush, Presbyterian, the dispensary and 
the U. of Illinois, effective July 1, 1941. 

The Central Free dispensary is now the outpatient 
department of Presbyterian hospital, which has leased 
the Rush building and equipment for a period of 
25 years. 

An agreement of affiliation was executed July 1, 
1941, between Presbyterian hospital and the U. of 
Illinois, embodying a comprehensive coordinated pro- 
gram of undergraduate and graduate medical edu- 
cation and research so designed as to employ jointly 
the facilities of the hospital, the College of Medicine, 
Dentistry and Pharmacy of the university, the re- 
search and educational hospitals and institutes of 
the university. The U. of Illinois will appoint mem- 
bers of Presbyterian’s medical staff to its clinical 
faculty of medicine, designating members of the 
Rush faculty as Rush professors. 
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OBSTETRICAL AMNESIA AND SEDATION 
SMOOTHLY, QUIETLY, SAFELY 


"Delvinal’ Sodium vinobar- 
bital is supplied indry-filled, 
colored gelatin capsules of 
three strengths: 


14 grain (brown) No. 41: 
Bottles of 100,500, and 1000 


1'4 grain (orange) No. 42: 
Bottles of 25, 100, 500, 
and 1000 


3 grain (orange and brown) 
No. 43: Bottles of 25, 100, 
500, and 1000 


From the mother’s first pain, the obstetrician’s efforts are 
directed toward facilitation of labor with a minimum of 
interference. Satisfactory sedation and amnesia may now 
be obtained by means of ‘Delvinal’ Sodium vinobarbital. 
the sodium salt of 5-ethyl, 5-(1-methyl, 1-butenyl) barbi- 
turic acid. 

‘Delvinal’ Sodium vinobarbital has a safe therapeutic 
index, a moderate duration of action, and seldom produces 
preliminary excitation. The course of labor is not ad- 
versely affected and uterine contractions are not per- 
ceptibly diminished. Moreover. the interval between birth 
and the onset of respiration in the infant has been reported 
to be less than when other barbiturates are used, and only 
slightly greater than when no barbiturate is administered. 


‘DELVINAL’ SODIUM VINOBARBITAL 
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Glycerine’s Importance in the 
Hospital 

Glycerine, in case you hadn’t thought about 
it, takes on considerable tonnage in hospital 
activities. In 1935, it was estimated that 
American hospitals had consumed 3,088,000 
pounds of it, or a per bed consumption of 
more than three pounds. 

This estimate did not include the various 
compounds of which this fluid is an important 
ingredient, and it is considered that recent 
statistics would indicate an even higher per 
bed utilization of the staple. The St. Louis 
Department of Commerce, in a study of 15,063 
prescriptions made some years ago, found that 
glycerine ranked the second most important 
liquid, with distilled water taking a logical 


first. 
e e 


Wilmot Castle Dies 

Wilmot Castle, head of the firm of Wilmot 
Castle & Co., makers of hospital and surgical 
supplies, died Oct. 20, in Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Castle first began manufacturing sheet- 
metal specialties under the present firm name 
in 1883, and in 1893 started the manufacture 
of sterilizers for physicians and hospitals, for 
which the concern has become internationally 
known. 


Statistics on Male Nurses 

Sixty-eight schools of nursing accept men 
students. Four are for men exclusively, while 
64 are “co-ed.” 
The latest figures available (1930) indi- 
cated that men nurses comprise 2% of the 
members of this profession. 
e 


One for the Gadget Show 


Speaking of ingenious devices, there’s the 
one a pediatrician thought up recently, by 
means of which a_ two-pound ten-ounce 
“preemie” got a better start in life. 

Realizing that the cumbersome method of 
giving oxygen by funnel would be difficult in 
the case of this tiny youngster, her doctor 
bethought herself of a transparent plastic cover 
designed for food, to which oxygen was sup- 
plied at the rate of a litre a minute by means 
of a hose slipped under the cover. 
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Here, in a temperature of 97 degrees, the 
baby stayed and throve, to be removed a 
month later. healthy and strong, weighing five 
pounds, ten ounces. 

A charitable organization is reported to 
have supplied several of these covers to an 
Indianapolis hospital. 


© 
Here Are Your Answers 
(See Page 20) 
1. James Lind, a surgeon in the Royal Navy, 
who made definite experiments in 1747. 
2. In 1512, during the reign of Henry VIII. 
3. Some 188,000 men. 


4, Three-fifth- of the beds, occupied by 
some 33,000 neuropsychiatric patients. 


5. About 35,000 are killed and at least 1.- 
300,000 seriously injured each year. 


6. Economic loss to patient and his family, 
plus cost of care and treatment amounts to 
$10,000 per death. 

7. Fully 450,000 epileptics are not in insti- 
tutions. 


e e 
Openings 

Carrollton, I1]—The Thomas H. Boyd Me- 
morial hospital was dedicated the last of Sep- 
tember, a memorial to the late Judge Thomas 
H. Boyd. 

Chicago, Ill._—Dedication services for a re- 
modeled building to serve as a nurses’ home 
were held by Illinois Masonic hospital. Chi- 
cago, Oct. 26. Money for purchase of the 
building was donated by the late U. J. Herr- 
mann. 

Onawa, Ia.—Dr. M. E. Harlan has secured 
a lease on the Onawa hospital from Dr. J. S. 
Deering. and will operate the institution un- 
der the name of “Community Hospital.” 

Detroit. Mich.—Services were held Oct. 2. 
marking the opening of a remodelled and en- 
larged x-ray department at St. Mary’s hospi- 
tal. Among the new equipment installed is a 
250 KV Maximar deep therapy machine, the 
first of its kind in the city. The cost of remod- 
elling and enlarging the department: $50.000. 

Petoskey. Mich.—A new wing is to be 
added to Little Traverse hospital, boosting the 
institution’s capacity to over 100 beds. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Dedication exercises for 
the new Hillside hospital were held Oct. 19. 
The new institution is said to be one of the 
most modern of its type for handling border- 
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line mental cases. Licensed for 122 patients. capacity up to 380 beds. Previously a tempo- 
Buffalo, N. Y.—The Salvation Army dedi- rary 57-bed hospital will serve the greatly 

cated its new woman’s home and hospital, Oct. expanded navy yard. 

19, as a milestone in its 50-year history, and Waco, Tex.—Hillcrest Memorial hospital's 

the end of a 25-year struggle by the army to new doctors’ lounge, library and staff assembly 

buy a fireproof structure for its hospital. The room are now open. 

new building accommodates 45 girls and an 


equal number of infants. 
Columbia, S$. C.—A 200-bed hospital is now OPPORTUNITIES eee 


one construction at the Charleston navy yard PRACTICES—hospitals—furnished—and "yoldLoeations 
- aliti acti or doctors an entists ri or your wants. F. 
by WPA workers. F acilities for existing and Bo. 28th, Omaha, Nebraska, 

temporary ward buildings will bring the total ~ 


Concerning 


LONGEVITY 


OF FURNISHINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Over a period of years, Nathan Straus-Dupar- 
quet has manufactured or accepted the distri- 
bution only of such classes of furnishings, 
equipment and accessories as have proved supe- 
rior in performance and capable of long service. 
Our reputation in the furnishing and equipping 
of hospitals has been outstandingly successful 
due to our strict habit of recommending and 
providing only the best. Whether the need of 
a single unit or a complete installation, our 
complete facilities await only a request to call. 


Sixth Ave., 18th to 19th 
Sts., New York 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.: 

F. E. Fowler’ Company 
TON: Jones, McDuf- 
fee & Stratton Corpora: 
tion. 

CHI.,ILL., & NORWALK,CONN.: Duparquet, Inc. 
MIAMI: Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc., of Fla. 


4 Under Florida's sunny skies, where everything has been 
provided for your comfort and relaxation, five lounges, 
cocktail bar, planned social entertainment, |8 hole golf 
| course, tennis, surf bathing, fresh water and deep sea 
H fishing. Excellent climate for heart, asthma, arthritis, etc. 
Send your patients to us. Sensible rates, American and 
European Plan. Write for booklet. 


HOTEL OSCEOLA. DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 
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WAVE LEARNED THAT 
RAATTRESSES ‘ 


HOW todoit... 
WHERE to get it 


» Without cost to you any of the literature, or details on the new 


equipment and products, listed below, will be forwarded promptly 
by a reliable manufacturer. This information is practical for your 
hospital. Order by number and address this magazine, 43 East 
Ohio Street, Room 1016, Chicago, IIl. 


No. 183. Rubber Cush- 
ioned Restraint Devices. 
Made of solid leather, 
lined with felt and 
cushioned with 4” pads 
of sponge rubber, these 
sturdy Tomac anklets 
and wristlets provide 
the greatest possible 
comfort for the patient. The mail-bag-type 
buckles permit instant and secure adjustment 
—key locks unnecessary. Designed for use on 
operating and O. B. tables, also patients’ beds. 
Each anklet and wristlet is a complete unit, 
sewn and riveted in one piece; no separate 
parts to become lost. 


No. 169. Safety Patches for Rubber Goods. Re- 
pair punctures and snags! Easy to use—takes 
just a minute. Makes gloves, bottles, sheeting, 
etc., last twice as long and cuts replacement 
expense. Samples sent to hospital superintend- 
ents or supervisors on request. 


No. 5. Special Recipes and Food Lists for 
Wheat, Egg and Milk-Free Diets. 15 pages of 
recipes for special diet cases. This allergy 
diet book contains lists of foods to avoid and 
foods allowed in wheat-, egg-, and milk-free 
diets. Also general suggestions to aid the 
patient in avoiding forbidden foods. Low 
Calorie Diet Lists for 1200 and 1700 calories 
also sent upon request. 


No. 70. Sulfanilamide (Topical Use). To meet 
the needs of physicians who wish to apply Sul- 
fanilamide directly to certain types of external 
lesion, a convenient half-ounce insufflator tube 
of crystalline sulfanil- 

amide is now avail- : 
able. Local implanta- 
tion of crystal- 
line sulfanilamide 
has been suggest- 
ed in certain types 
of wounds, in- 
cluding fracture 
wounds, and in 
acute and chronic 
osteédmyelitis. The 
product is supplied 
only upon the pre- 
scription of a physician. 
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No. 143. Glove Sterilization Suggestions. The 
most recent material compiled for the benefit 
of operating room supervisors on the care and 
sterilization of surgical gloves. Printed on 
heavy card board suitable for wall hanging. 


No. 52. High Titre Blood Typing Sera. The 
typing of thousands of professional donors for 
the production of Cutter’s Human Serum and 
Plasma has resulted in a typing sera of un- 
paralleled potency. Produced from pooled, un- 
diluted sera and standardized to an agglutina- 
tion titre of approximately 1:512. One drop 
of the sera mixed with a drop of saline-cell 
suspension gives results that can be observed 
macroscopically in one minute. Descriptive 
literature available. 

No. 194. Control of Roaches and Other Insects. 
Gator Roach Hives are sanitary, open-end fibre 
tubes containing a specially 
made gum that kills roaches, 
silverfish, waterbugs and 
crickets almost instantly. 
Comes prepared, ready to 
use. Nothing to mix. Can be 
used anywhere, with cleanliness, even with 
food supplies. Economical. Literature and 
prices upon request. 


No. 171. Practical Specifications for Surgical 
Blades. An interesting — describing the 
specifications developed and used by a well 
known manufacturer of surgical instruments 
for the past 20 years as a standard for their 
own blades. 

No. 192. New Soda Lime Dispenser. With this 
new dispenser, there’s no heavy pail to lift and 
tip when you fill your Soda a 
Lime canisters. Simply = 
clamp the pail firmly in 
place and it’s ready to 
pour. And—with apologies 
to that famous coffee- 
maker—it’s good to the 
last drop in the pail. These 
dispensers supplied free of 
charge to hospitals and 
other large users of Soda 
Lime. Write us for details. 


(Continued on following page) 
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Special Packing Materials 
minimize the possibility of 
Gas Leakage. 

Special Seating Materials 

make possible an_ Easier 

Operating and More Efficient 

Valve. 

Precision machining of super- 
ior metals in working parts of 


the Puritan Valve insures de- 
pendability. 


. . Through many 
years of constant 


endeavor a highly 


perfected cylinder 
valve has been developed — Puritan’s Research 


Laboratories are always at work to offer a 
greater service to the Profession. This is another 


reason we believe we have the right to say .. . 


PURITAN COMPRESSED GAS CORP. 


‘Puritan Maid’’ Anesthetic and Resuscitating Gases and Gas Therapy Equipment ee 
BALTIMORE BOSTON CINCINNATI ST.PAUL DETROIT CHICAGO ST.LOUIS KANSAS CITY NEW YORK eee 
Send for Free IIlus- 

trated Booklet “Puritan 
Gas Therapy Equipment” 


PURITAN DEALERS IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HOW to do it... 
WHERE to get it 


(Continued from page 44) 


No. 129. Hospital Accounting Procedure. 116 
pages illustrating and describing a complete 
system of hospital accounting forms adaptable 
to the requirements of hospitals of all sizes and 
types or organizations, and conforming to the 
uniform classification of accounts recommended 
by the American Hospital Association. 


No. 187. Modern Gas Therapy Equipment. 
Puritan’s new catalog No. 29 describes a com- 
plete line of gas therapy 
equipment, including 
the new Puritan Oxy- 
gen Regulator, which is 
exceptionally compact 
and light weight, weigh- 
ing only 3 lbs. 10 ozs. 
One setting of flow 
’ meter will deliver con- 
tents of a compressed 
gas cylinder without 
fluctuation in rate of 
flow. While flow meter 
is calibrated for pure 
oxygen only, the unit 
may be used with mixtures of helium-oxygen 
and carbon dioxid-oxygen, and the required 
setting for a desired fiow determined by re- 
ferring to a conversion table accompanying 
the regulator. 


No. 25. Recipe Book and Food Charts. Tempt- 
ing and nourishing foods for the convalescent. 
Also a useful collection of charts showing the 
phosphorus, calcium calory and vitamin con- 
tent of various familiar foods. 


No. 185. Used X-ray Films. If you have an 
accumulation of used x-ray films, your request 
to our address (at top of page 44) will bring 
an offer from a reliable buyer. Small quanti- 
ties, as well as the largest, are purchased. Top 
prices are paid. 


No. 62. New Curity Catalog of Dressings, Spe- 
cialties, Sutures, etc., is now ready for the 
hospital nurse and buyer. Outstanding fea- 
tures: front cover index and marginal indica- 
tors make it easy to find all important prod- 
ucts. About 40 per cent of book is illustrated. 
The text is informative—hospital uses for 
items are given, and their qualities-in-use em- 
phasized. Send for your copy today. 


No. 195. A New Handle for Old Surgical 
Blades is now on the market under the trade 
name X-Acto, that will use up your old surgical 
blades most effectively for plaster cutting and 
in your occupational therapy department. Fur- 
ther information will be sent you on request. 


No. 164. Blue Print Showing 
Requirements of Sterilization 
in Pressure Sterilizers, (Auto- 
claves) together with descrip- 
tive and technical data on 
sterilization and Diack Con- 
trols, will be sent free, upon 
request. Simple, yet foolproof 
in design, Diack Controls are 
very interestingly described in 
this pamphlet. The test figures 
used in the literature are as 
obtained by the United States 
Bureau of Standards. 


No. 196. Hospital Equipment. A catalog issued 
in sections, each fully illustrated and descrip- 
tive, of a complete and modern line of hospital 
equipment. Sections Nos. 1 to 8 already availa- 
ble, describing such items as bedside tables; 
nurses’ desks, chart racks and chairs; autopsy 
tables; hydrotherapy equipment, etc. No. 9, 
on modern operating room equipment, to be 
issued soon. Have your name placed on the 
mailing list. 


No. 151. Iodine—From Scratch . . . to Major 
Operation. Historical facts of the origin of 
Iodine and the early discovery of its antiseptic 
action, make interesting reading in this new 
booklet on Iodine. Also described: the various 
uses of iodine solutions with recommended 
strengths and formulae of official and unofficial 
iodine preparations. Send for your free copy 
today. 

No. 188. Floor Polishing and Scrubbing. When 
you are in need of a floor polishing and scrub- 
bing machine for your institution, that is as 
“quiet as a kitten,” all you have to do is 
address a request to this magazine and ask for 
a circular describing the Silent Huntington 
Hospital Type Floor Machine. 


No. 147. Maximum Service from Syringes, 
Needles, Thermometers. A 48-page booklet 
that is a valuable, ready reference in the selec- 
tion and care of syringes, needles and ther- 
mometers. Suggestions for the best means of 
securing long service after purchase. 

No. 55. 


Modern Vacuum Cleaner. “Quiet! 


Powerful! Easy-to-use!” describes this heavy 
duty vacuum cleaner. So quiet, a person in the 
next room can’t hear it. Simply designed for 
Altho light in 


easy portability and storage. 
weight (only 47 
Ibs.) it is built 
for continuous, 
heavy-duty serv- 
ice. No dirty bag 
to clean. Dust, 
dirt and litter 
taken directly 
into large metal 
container. Even 
the “first cost’ is 
reasonable. Write 
us for further de- 
tails. 
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.. STANDS FOR GERMA-MEDICA 


and for 


GUARANTEED MILDNESS 


SUPERINTENDENTS who 
value the soft, smooth hands 
of their doctors will find no 
soap to compare with Germa- 
Medica. So superlatively free is 
it from irritating ingredients, 
so completely does it cleanse 
without chafing that 60% of 
all hospitals use it. Certainly, 
there's a reason: every drop is 


made of purest cocoanut oil 
blended with top grade potash, 
rigidly controlled in manufac- 
ture to prevent excess alkali; 
every drop contains a generous 
amount of olive oil. These ex- 
plain Germa-Medica's gentle 
action—its guaranteed mild- 
ness—that makes it the finest 
surgical soap money can buy. 


The HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES inc a 


_ GERMA- MEDICA 


AMERICA’S FINEST SURGICAL SOAP. 


THE 
LEVERNIER 
FOOT PEDAL 
i DISPENSERS 
j Furnished free to 
quantity users of 
Germa- Medica. 


These dispensers —Single and 
Twin—act with precision. They 
provide a sanitary economical 
technique, are operated by foot 
pressure, can be moved where goa 
desired, are easily sterilized. ( 


The effectiveness of Mercurochrome has been 
demonstrated throughout twenty years of exten- 
sive clinical use. 

For the convenience of physicians Mercuro- 
chrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution for the treatment of wounds, Surgical 
Solution for preoperative skin disinfection, 
Tablets and Powder from which solutions of any 
desired concentration may readily be prepared. 


is economical because stock solutions may be 

dispensed quickly and at low cost by the phy- 

sician or in the dispensary. Stock solutions 

keep indefinitely. 

Mercurochrome is accepted by the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medi- 
cal Association. Literature furnished to phy- 
sicians on request. 


HYNSON, 


WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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many hospitals 
vn are asking for an indicator 
) NN soda lime—one that will 
\x SP, 7 show a sharp, definite col- 
or change as CO? absorp- 
tive capacity becomes exhausted 
| — and we're proud to be able 
to offer you our new Wilson 

Indicator Soda Lime. 


5 t's the same pure white 
dependable Wilson Soda 
Lime you've made your 
standard —with the ad- 
dition of a small amount 
of ethyl violet, which, as 
absorptive efficiency fails, turns the granules 
to a deep, unmistakable violet. 


market, there's nothing 
premature about Wilson 
Indicator Soda Lime. It 
was shown to several leading anesthetists 
as early as 1936, held in abeyance because 
at that time most doctors felt any indication 


beyond patient reaction was unnecessary. 
But we didn't abandon the idea, kept on 
with our research. And today, when many 
anesthetists feel that a dependable indicator 
may be a helpful auxiliary in avoiding in- 
convenient emergency changing of canisters, 
we are ready with it. 


Ss. suit yourselves. If you 
still prefer regular Wilson 
Soda Lime, without the 
indicator, it’s available, as 
always. If you want an 
indicator soda lime, let 
us show you Wilson In- 
dicator Soda Lime. Your hospital 
supply house undoubtedly stocks it. 


whichever you 
choose, you get the same free- 
dom from heating and caking, 
freedom from dust, comfort 
for the patient. The same handy 5-gallon 
pail with the convenient pouring spout. And 
the same economical price. 


A 


PRODUCT OF DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL CO. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. - OAKLAND, CAL. 
* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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* 

Available at all 
in 5 Types Shut in—No exercise—Appetite off—Sluggish bowel, all 


suggest the use of Petrogalar to assist Bowel Habit Time. 


Petrogalar Plain adds unabsorbable fluid to the 
bowel content to encourage regular, comfortable elimina- 
tion by purely mechanical means, free of habit-forming 
tendencies. 


Children and adults alike enjoy the delightful flavor 
of Petrogalar. It is easy to take, either from a spoon or in 
water, as desired. 


*Trade Mark. Petrogalar is an aqueous suspension of pure mineral 
oil each 100 ce. of uhich contains pure mineral oil suspended in an 
aqueous jelly containing agar and ecacia. 


Petrogalar Laboratories, Inc. + 8134 McCormick Boulevard + Chicago, Hlinois 
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Sulfathiazole, Lilly 


‘INCE the introduction of sulfanilamide in 1937, 

\ ' studies of this and related drugs have continued 
( ) without interruption. Out of this investigation has 
come sulfathiazole, which seems to have certain advan- 
tages over other sulfonamides. 

Sulfathiazole, in comparison with sulfapyridine, seems 
to have more uniform absorption, less conjugation of the 
drug after absorption, less tendency to provoke nausea and 
vomiting, and greater effectiveness against the staphylo- 
coccus. A popular form of administration is ‘Enseals’ (En- 
teric-Sealed Tablets, Lilly) Sulfathiazole, 0.325 Gm. (5 
grains) whichare supplied in bottles of 100, 500, and 1,000. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES AND LABORATORIES @© INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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